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PERFECT THE WORK OF THE LOCOMOTIVE 
WITH THE BOOSTER 


‘The Booster is just the thing to enable an engine to do 
its work perfectly.” 

This is the opinion of a high operating official of a 
Western railroad. 

By increasing the power, thus enabling the engine to 
do its work perfectly, The Locomotive Booster maintains 
schedules, reduces engine failures, makes each locomotive 
earn more and increases the capacity of the transporta- 
tion plant. 
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P CHAIN 
FOR PASSENGER TRAIN EQUIPMENT 


Extra heavy duty service, covering a period of many years, proves 
convincingly that “ACCO” Chain is absolutely dependable for equipment 
of passenger trains. Wherever “Safety” is paramount, “ACCO” chains 
give more than the required security. They have reserve strength in 
every link—and made so strong and tested so thoroughly that maxi- 
mum safety is the inevitable result. 












We make chains for every railway purpose, including safety 
chains, truck chains, axle lighting generator safety chains, brake rod 
chains, door chains, hose chains, conductors’ valve and signal chains. 


Fall particulars on request. 





American Chain Company 


RC? INCORPORATED 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Boston Chicago New York | 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. San Francisco 















The outlook for the future of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways has brightened with the consolidation of all the prop- 
erties under one management and the 


Brighter appointment of Sir Henry Thornton to 
Prospects for the chairmanship of the board of di- 
the C. N. R.__ rectors. Only two of the new directors 


have had railway experience; the rest of 
them represent various interests, economic and political, in- 
cluding that of organized labor. Presumably, then, the task 
of operating the properties will devolve almost entirely upon 
Sir Henry Thornton. Sir Henry has had experience at sev- 
eral widely different types of railroading in this country 
and abroad and he has succeeded at all of them. He has 
the confidence and respect of all with whom he has had 
dealings. His relations with labor have been particularly 
pleasant during his period with the Great Eastern in Eng- 
land. Concerning the widely different interests represented 
on the new board of directors, particularly that of organized 
labor, he has no fears. To use his own words, “A man is 
either straight and competent or crooked and incompetent. 
If he is crooked and incompetent we can easily rid ourselves 
of him. If, on the other hand, he is straight and competent, 
we have no need for fear simply because he is a labor man 
or the representative of any other economic interest.” On 
another page in this issue is an article giving the details of 
the reorganization of the Canadian National. We feel that 
our readers will join with President Rea of the Pennsylvania 
in welcoming the appointment of Sir Henry because “he 
brings to his great task that full knowledge and experience 
of the transportation situation” which will be advantageous 
both to Canada and the United States. 


Analyses of railway operating statistics, unless made with 
extreme caution, may easily lead to erroneous conclusions. 
Unless all the prime factors exerting 

Take Advantage an influence on a given set of figures 
of the are taken into consideration, one may 
Natural Tendenciesc@sily be led astray. As a case in 
point, an increase in the net tons per 

loaded car during succeeding months is no criterion of the 
amount of effort being exerted by the railroad to increase 
the average car loading, because the load per car increases 
automatically during periods of industrial expansion. The 
character of traffic also has an important influence. For 
example, variations in the amount of ore and coal movement 
will always be reflected in changes in the load per car. 
Thus, in the case of one western railroad handling con- 
siderable coal traffic, the net tons per loaded car decreased 
from 28.9 in March to 20.7 in April, as a consequence of 
the coal strike. Probably, the most vital factor influencing 
the car loading is the change in the attitude of the shipper 
which takes place during a period of improving business. 
Naturally, during times when the volume of his sales depends 
almost wholly on his success in effecting shipments, he will 
take full advantage of every car placed at his disposal. 
Therefore, even though a railroad makes no organized effort 
- whatever to secure heavier loadings per car, an increase in 
the average loading is almost certain to take place. But 


this automatic improvement will by no means equal that 
which may be obtained if the management directs its efforts 
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to this end. The greatest improvement in the car loading 
may perhaps be effected by showing full appreciation of the 
efforts made by shippers who show the greatest willingness 
to co-operate. 


This country is far behind Great Britain in its facilities for 
educating railway employees. It is true, of course, that cer- 
tain roads provide courses of training 


Training for apprentices and that instruction in 
Railway the operation of air brakes and other 
E mechanical devices is given to other 
mployees 


employees from time to time. More- 
over, a number of universities offer 
courses in transportation subjects for regularly enrolled stu- 
dents, but practically no provision at all has been made for 
the education of men in active railroad service in such fun- 
damental subjects as railway economics, principles of train 
operation and the like. As a contrast to what has mot been 
done in this country, we have the statement from our British 
contemporary, Modern Transport, that a total of 557 rail- 
way employees attended the classes on transportation offered 
during the academic year 1921-1922 by the London School 
of Economics. Such a large attendance, of course, could not 
have been secured without the whole-hearted co-operation of 
the railways entering London. These courses were given for 
the most part in the evening and at other times so arranged 
as not to conflict with the hours of duty of the employees. 
In all eleven courses of lectures were offered, including such 
subjects as Organization of Transport, Economics of Trans- 
port, Commercial Railway Economics, Operating Railway 
Economics, Railway Statistics, Factors in Train Operation 
and Control, the Railway in Relation to the State, the Law 
of Carriage by Railway, etc. Such educational advantages 
serve the dual purpose of interesting employees in their daily 
activities and in providing well trained men for promotion 
to positions of higher responsibility. In practically every 
large American city there is a university or similar institu- 
tion which conducts evening classes in various lines of study 
for the benefit of persons employed during the day. If the 
railways would interest themselves in the matter, these insti- 
tutions would doubtless be glad of the opportunity to increase 
their curricula to include railway subjects. 


The last two years have been unusually difficult ones for all of 
the railway mechanical associations and this has been particu- 
larly true of the smaller associations 
which are composed of foremen of the 
various departments, such as the gen- 
eral foremen; master blacksmiths; mas- 
ter boilermakers; tool foremen; chief 
interchange and car foremen; master tinners, coppersmiths 
and pipefitters; air brake men; and traveling engineers. The 
need for strict economy has either made necessary the 
abondonment of conventions, or has materially restricted the 
attendance. Several of these associations, which regularly 
meet in the fall, have been forced recently to cancel conven- 
tion plans or to postpone them until later in the year’ be- 
cause of the shopmen’s strike, which made it impossible for 


The Smaller 
Mechanical 
Associations 
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foremen who had to do with the maintenance of equipment 
to leave their posts for even a few days. These associations 
have accomplished much in the past and are responsible for 
the introduction of many improved practices and methods 
of doing work which have saved the railroads many times 
over the small expense involved in maintaining the associa- 
tions and in holding their annual conventions. Printed 
committee reports are valuable and helpful to a member who 
is obliged to stay at home, but the only way in which he can 
obtain the greatest help is by talking over his problems with 
others who are working in the same field. | Much of the 
benefit of a convention which is taken home, never gets into 
the printed proceedings, but is developed through informa) 
conversation. ‘The present time is a critical one for some, if 
not all, of these associations. The demands upon the super- 
visory mechanical officers are bound to be heavy in the next 
few years and many new men will be needed. Everyone 
will require all the assistance and helpful inspiration that 
can be obtained from the work of the various associations. 
There never was a time when such work was of greater im- 
portance or more lasting good could be accomplished. It is 
to be hoped that such associations will receive the needed 
and whole-hearted support of the higher .executives of the 
railways. 


In the every day work of a railroad, occasions seldom 
arise where it becomes necessary to the functioning of their 
departments that officers charged re- 
Water Supply spectively, with the responsibility of 
and supplying water and with the moving 
Traffic Movement of cars should “lose any sleep” over 
each other’s trials and _ tribulations. 
So well established is the understanding that to supply 
water is one thing and to handle tonnage another that it is 
rare for either branch to manifest more than a casual inter- 
est in the affairs of the other. In keeping with this, those 
entrusted with the water supply ordinarily concern them- 
selves little with what transpires on the locomotive side of 
the water tank other than to prevent a reckless waste of 
water where it is none too plentiful. But the situation, for 
a time, is now changed. The business of moving traffic is 
the immediate concern of all; a circumstance which means 
several things in water service. In general, it means, first, 
that present practices in water service must for the time be 
justified unequivocally by their contribution to the moving 
of business or be suspended until the emergency is passed. 
Specifically, it means that the department, above all else, 
should so study the trend of consumption and adapt its 
equipment to the consumption as effectively to guard against 
shortage. This may lead to a new pumping schedule, or to 
the repairing of a pump which might otherwise be left 
untouched until a breakdown occurs. Or, as in the case 
of one railroad, it may lead to the temporary installation of 
emergency pumping units. Next to preventing shortage, it 
means that efforts shall be directed to the elimination of all 
causes of delay to trains, however slight, that may result in 
one way or another from a shortcoming in water service. An 
investigation to this end may disclose the advisability of 
again cleaning all roadside tanks as well as the more fre- 
quent sludging of settling tanks to protect locomotives from 
delays resulting from roily water. Again, it may disclose 
the advisability of making a radical alteration in the pre- 
vailing method of treating the water in order to eliminate 
road troubles, even if at the expense of a little more shop 
work. It may warrant slight changes around the standpipes 
that will enable engines to take water more quickly, or even 
such a modification in the method of receiving chemicals or 
other supplies as will release cars more quickly for revenue 
service. 
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The shopmen’s strike and the way in which the Pennsylvania 
Railroad came through it has served to focus attention on th: 
scheme of employee representation 

Employee which has been developed on that sys 
Representation on tem during the past year and a hal} 
the Pennsylvania Less than 30 per cent of the Pennsyl- 
vania shopmen left the service when 

the strike was called, and two months after the strike started 
the shop force had been restored to more than 95 per cent 
of the normal working force. The first comprehensive and 
authoritative account of the development of the employee 
representation plan and its workings has just been given out 
—an article in this issue covers it fully. The plan marks 
a distinct step forward in drawing the men and the manage- 


ment closer together and making a larger degree of rea 
team work possible—a thing which is quite necessary 


American railroads are to serve the public acceptabl 
Briefly the plan provides for the employees having a voice 
in matters affecting their welfare. The machinery which 
has been set up makes possible a prompt consideration of 
all grievances, criticisms and suggestions; these are freel\ 
and openly discussed around the table by representatives of 
the men and the management. The plan itself seems to be 
mechanically correct. The real factor, however, is the spirit 
which must vitalize it—a spirit af co-operation and fairness 
That this is not lacking is indicated by the results that have 
been obtained thus far. It is important to understand, in 
installing and developing a scheme of this sort, that it must 
be dominated by the right sort of spirit and this must extend 
from the very top—the board of directors—all the way down 
to the least important foreman. Even one man in the chain 
who may be out of harmony will do much to endanger its 
success. The operation of the plan should incidentally locate 
inefficient foremen or officers, at least from the standpoint 
of understanding men and controlling them, and thus make 
it possible to develop them by proper coaching and training, 
or to eliminate them if they fail to improve. Handling 
grievances promptly at the point where they develop pre- 
vents their spreading and becoming aggravated; it adds dig- 
nity to the local supervision and makes for closer and more 
cordial relation between the men and the local officers. 





Do Railroads Suffer From Inbreeding ? 


66K JINETY PER CENT of the success of a railroad depends 

upon the human element.” This is one man’s esti- 
mate of the value of personnel in railroading. ‘The same 
idea has often been expressed by others and is, beyond ques- 
tion, the dominant thought underlying all management. 
Transportation means movement, consequently dynamic en- 
ergy is the importarit quality in those who: direct it. But it 
is not alone in the transportation department that the human 
elemént is a vital factor. The effectiveness of the various 
special branches of the railway organization is even more 
dependent on good leadership. If a division superintendent, 
a general superintendent, or a master mechanic, proves un- 
worthy, the results of his shortcomings become apparent to 
his superiors almost immediately and he is quickly brought 
to account or dismissed. But there is no such check on the 
bridge engineer, the engineer of tests, the signal engineer, 
the superintendent of timber preservation, the general safcty 
agent, the superintendent of water treatment and the director 
of fuel conservation. So long as the work assigned to them 
moves smoothly and they keep out of trouble they are com- 
paratively safe in their positions. The real success of the 
special department, as measured by the extent to which 
becomes a vital factor in the efficient operation of the prop- 
erty, depends on the extent to which the man in charge }s 
able to convince the management of the merits of the various 
measures which he wishes to initiate. 
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The success of a specialist not only implies a profound 
knowledge of his subject, but demands also personality and 
force that can drive home the ideas which his special knowl- 
edge gives him. Obviously, this calls for the exceptional 
individual. The man must be willing to devote his time to 
the minute technology of his own specialty and this as a rule 
unfits him for promotion to other branches of the service. 
The direct result is that his tenure of service in a given po- 
sition is usually much longer than in the case of the operat- 
ing officer, who, if he is successful, is frequently transferred 
from one point to another and rapidly advanced to positions 
of greater responsibility. 

Because of the limited opportunities for promotion and be- 
cause of the predominating characteristic of the department 
head, it is usually found that these special departments are 
of the one-man type. His individuality dominates the work. 
He alone is held responsible for the results. The situation 
is one not specially conducive to the development of com- 
petent assistants or understudies. 

While the one-man organization places a subordinate in 
an unfortunate position and tends to drive out the more am- 
bitious members of the staff, it does no particular harm to 
the property as a whole, so long as the head of the depart- 
ment retains his position. The difficulty arises when he re- 
signs or dies. Usually no strong man is available to take 
his place, but notwithstanding this fact someone from his or- 
ganization, or, someone from another department of the road, 
is selected to take his place. The result in either case is 
much the same. The new incumbent must be educated either 
in the technology of his position or in the art of management 
and several years will elapse before the department can re- 
cover from the period of ineffective leadership. 

Much better results would be obtained if the railroads 
pursued the policy of canvassing the entire special field for 
a fitting successor, something which could be done through 
the channels of the various national associations. A man 
secured in this way would often be more familiar with the 
work of his predecessor than anyone actually having previous 
service on the railroad, but the greatest gain would accrue 
from the healthy turn-over in the field as a whole. Promo- 
tions would be more frequent and the special knowledge 
would be more thoroughly disseminated among the various 
roads. It would overcome the effects of the inbreeding from 
which the special departments on some of the roads of the 
country are suffering. 


Settlements with Train 
Service Employees 


ANY OF THE RAILWAYS recently have made agreements 

with the conductors’ and trainmen’s organizations 
under which the present wages and working conditions of 
these employees will be maintained for a year. Some rail- 
ways have made similar agreements with the engineers’ and 
firemen’s organizations. These developments mean that 
existing controversies between the railways and organiza- 
tions signing the agreements will be withdrawn from the 
Railroad Labor Board for the period mentioned. Indica- 
tions are that in a comparatively short time practically all 
the railways will make similar settlements with the engine 
and train service employees. 

{he reasons why these settlements are being made are 
fairly obvious to those familiar with the pertinent facts. 
The engineers and conductors are the highest paid railway 
empleyees. The firemen and trainmen are among the high- 
est paid. When the railways about a year ago applied the 
second time within a year to the Railroad Labor Board for 
gencral reductions in wages, they asked that the wages of 
train service employees should be reduced ten per cent, and 
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that time and one-half for overtime in freight service should 
be abolished. 

It was evident even then, however, that serious difficul- 
ties would be encountered in trying to secure reductions of 
the wages of these employees. The RatLway AGE men- 
tioned these at that time. The work done by employees in 
train service is different from that done by any class of 
workers in any other industry, and therefore it was imprac- 
ticable to base petitions for reductions in their wages upon 
the ground that they were being paid more than men doing 
similar work in other industries. Furthermore, measured 
by the increase in the cost of living since before the war, 
the pay of engineers and conductors generally did not show 
increases in purchasing power. Measured by the same 
standard, the wages of firemen and trainmen had increased, 
but not anywhere near as much as those of most other 
classes of employees. Since then there have been no sub- 
stantial changes in the cost of living. It was, therefore, 
plain that the railways would find it difficult to make a 
case before the Labor Board under the provisions of the 
Transportation Act for reductions of the basic wages of 
train service employees. 

The situation was different with respect to time and one- 
half for overtime in freight service. It is based upon an 
unsound principle and by giving employees a positive in- 
centive to delay the movement of trains it tends to interfere 
with efficiency of operation. We have not heard the last of 
it yet. But the railways have just gone through a strike of 
shop employees which has more or less crippled many of 
them. ‘They are confronted with a demand for the move- 
ment of the largest traffic in history. For them to have 
got into a serious controversy with the train service em- 
ployees under present conditions would have been most 
undesirable from their standpoint, and especially from the 
standpoint of the public. 

There was another reason why the railways were disposed 
to deal even generously with employees in train service. 
With a few exceptions they have stayed at work and faith- 
fully performed their duties during the shop employees’ 
strike when such performance of their duties was almost 
vital to the interests of the railways and the welfare of the 
country. This undcubtedly influenced many railway man- 
agers to be disposed to postpone any attack upon their 
wages. If a serious effort was not to be made in the near 
future to secure reductions of their wages it was expedient 
to take action that would show this was the case. The rail- 
ways under present conditions need the most efficient serv- 
ice that the train service employees can render, and they 
would have found it impossible to get such service from 
them if the employees had been in constant fear that pro- 
ceedings speedily would be pushed for reductions in their 
pay. 

The railway industry needs a truce to labor controversies 
in present circumstances above almost everything else. The 
shop employees’ strike is now on most railways a matter of 
history, although the effects of it are still felt and long will 
be felt. Peace between the railways and the train service 
employees now seems certain for at least a year. No other 
class of employees can by strikes or other means seriously 
interfere with the movement of traffic. So far as the labor 
situation is concerned, it would seem that the railways are 
now going to be given an opportunity to operate their 
properties for a time with maximum efficiency. 

While the wages of train service employees were reduced 
by a small percentage in 1921, the agreements made leave 
them among very highest paid of any class of working men 
in American industry. The average monthly earnings of 
railways general officers, including all the so-called “fancy” 
salaries, are $532, and of division officers, $320, the aver- 
age for all general and division officers being $418. The 
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average monthly earnings cf passenger engineers in July 
were $254, or an annual rate of $3,048, and the average 
earnings of passenger conductors were $233, or at an annual 
rate of $2,796. The average earnings of engineers in 
freight service were $237, and of conductors in similar 
service, $212. The average earnings of passenger firemen 
and helpers were $187, and of passenger brakemen and 
flagman, $155, the average earnings of firemen in freight 
service were $165, and of freight brakemen, $154. The 
highest wage of all, that of freight engineers in local and 
way freight service—$275 a month, or at an annual rate of 
$3 ,300—is not much below the average earnings of division 
officers, and is more than half as large as the average earn- 
ings of general officers. The lowest, that of brakemen, ex- 
ceeds $1,800. 

Certainly none of these classes of employees can justly 
complain about their compensation in comparison with that 
received by their officers, or that received by men in any 
other industry. Once having agreed to continue to pay them 
these relatively high wages, the railways will have the right 
to ask in return the most loyal and efficient service that 
they are capable of rendering. 


Keep the Individual Car Moving 


— A SHORTAGE of more than 100,000 cars at the last 
report (September 23) it is evident that the limited 
car supply is now an important factor in the ability of the 
railways to meet the transportation demands of the country. 
Every effort that is made, therefore, to use more intensively 
the cars that are available tends to increase their capacity. 
Heavier loading of cars is one alternative with vast pos- 
sibilities; the reduction of delays to cars is another. Both 
now require increased supervision, particularly the latter. 

To keep all cars moving, attention must be given to each 
car. The big problem now is to bring to light the individual 
car, loaded or empty, which is being delayed, for when dis- 
covered the remedy is obvious in most cases. Nothing will 
contribute more to this than the personal checking of “on 
hand” reports by local operating officers at short intervals. 
The detection by each operating officer of at least one car 
every day that would otherwise have remained idle will do 
much to stimulate activity in this direction. 

The problem of keeping cars moving has many ramifica- 
tions. It involves the constant checking of yards to detect 
cars delayed by “no bill” or other causes, the supervision oi 
company material shipments, the regular inspection of out- 
lying sidings and spur tracks, the prompt and frequent 
switching of repair tracks, etc. It also involves enlisting 
the co-operation of shippers in releasing cars as quickly as 
possible, even when this involves overtime and extra expense 
for them. At a time such as the present when the co-opera- 
tion of each shipper will contribute to the common good of all 
by increasing the number of cars available for their traffic, it 
is possible to induce many of them to employ extra forces or 
to work forces longer hours to load and to unload cars more 
quickly. Many car days can also be saved by the co-oper- 
ation of the shipper in keeping the railway advised regarding 
the unloading of cars so that it can move them promptly when 
released and also in unloading them quickly when placed. 

The greatest improvement in the use of cars will not be 
secured by new or novel means, but by the universal applica- 
tion of those measures with which every railway operating 
officer and shipper is familiar, but the importance of which 
they may fail to realize as an aid in the present period of 
heavy traffic. If those measures are adopted which will keep 
each individual car moving, as far as practical, the question 
of car mileage will be answered and a long step will be 
taken toward meeting the present unusually heavy transpor- 
tation demands. 
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Getting the Mcst Out of Locomotives 


EVER IN HISTORY did conditions so imperatively demand 

that the railways should get the most possible service out 

of their locomotives as they do now. The RatLway AcE 

showed in an editorial published two weeks ago how greatly 

the increase in the number of locomotives in service has de- 
clined within the last twenty years. 

It is sometimes said by persons who do not study the facts 
that this decline of the increase in the number of locomo- 
tives in service has been largely or wholly offset by the in- 
crease in their average tractive power. Unfortunately, this 
is far from true. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
published statistics regarding the tractive power of locomo- 
tives since 1902. In the five years ending with 1907 the 
average increase per year in the total tractive power of loco- 
motives in service was 128,000,000 pounds. In the seven 
years ending with 1914 the average increase per year was 
less than 75,000,000 pounds. In the seven years ending with 
1921 it was only 63,500,000 pounds. In the year 1921 it 
was less than 39,000,000 pounds. 

Indications are that the increase in the demands of traffic 
will be as great in the present period of business revival as it 
has been in past periods of business revival. ‘These figures 
demonstrate that the total increaSe in the tractive power of 
the locomotives in service has been nowhere near in propor- 
tion to the probable increase in the demands of traffic. It is 
probable that the amount of traffic handled cannot possibly 
be increased as much as it has been in past periods of active 
business. 

The effects of the great decline in the amount of new 
locomotive power provided can be largely offset only by 
greatly increasing the number of tons carried one mile per 
locomotive and per pound of tractive power. The first thing 
needed to increase the amount of traffic handled with each 
unit of power is to secure the maximum practicable loading 
per freight car. Every unnecessary ton of the dead weight 
of cars which is pulled is a waste of power. The second 
most essential thing to do in order to secure the maximum 
utilization of available power is to increase the number of 
cars per train as much as is consistent with getting the 
trains over the road in reasonable time. Every time an en- 
gine is pulling less cars than it can reasonably pull there is 
a waste of power. 

But the maximum utilization of power cannot be obtained 
unless every possible expedient is adopted to secure not only 
the heaviest practicable train loads, but to get the trains over 
the road with the least possible delay, and to keep locomo- 
tives out of shops and out on the line pulling trains as much 
of the time as practicable. The places where the worst con- 
gestions develop and delays occur on railroads are in yards 
and terminals and in roundhouses and shops. Usually the 
main tracks are not congested. Therefore, the more trains 
there are which are so made up and operated as to move 
long distances without breaking up and making up in inter- 
mediate yards, the greater will be the service obtained from 
powe‘. 

Likewise, the longer distances locomotives are run without 
being taken off trains and turned the greater will be the 
service obtained from the power. Of course, however, 1! 
locomotives are to be run longer distances without attention 
they must be sent out in the best practicable condition. 
Furthermore, if trains are to be moved with the maximum 
average speed practicable in proportion to the size of tra‘n 
loads, they must be despatched in such a manner as to permit 
the fewest and the shortest possible delays to them. ~& 
spatchers can do much to increase the service obtained from 
locomotives by using their utmost resources to prevent trains 
from accumulating at points where congestions of trains ‘end 
to develop, such as at coaling stations. 

All such suggestions as the foregoing point to one sus%°s- 
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tion which, under such conditions as now exist, is of the 
most vital importance. That is, that the most intensive super- 
vision should be exercised by yardmasters, roundhouse fore- 
men, despatchers, trainmasters, road foremen of engines and 
other supervisory officers over the handling of locomotives 
and trains. The vital problem which must be solved if the 
railways are to move the maximum possible traffic with ex- 
isting facilities is that of keeping not merely every car mov- 
ing, but also every locomotive moving as much as possible 
with the maximum practicable load. Statistics upon the 
subject show not only that there has been a decline over a 
period of years of the increase in the total tractive power 
available, but that there has not been, even in times of heavy 
traffic, an increase in the number of ton-miles per locomotive 
proportionate to the increase in the average tractive power 
of locomotives. In other words, even the relatively small 
increase in tractive power has not been fully utilized. Fur- 
ther analysis of the statistics has shown that this has been 
due to the fact that the number of miles run per locomotive 
per month or per day has not been increased or even main- 
tained. 

The railways should be making every effort to increase the 
number of ton-miles per day of cars, but they should be 
making even greater efforts to increase the number of ton- 
miles per locomotive per day. Unless the statistics upon the 
subject are very misleading, there is a great opportunity to 
increase the amount of business handled with existing facili- 
ties by more intensive supervision to increase the mileage of 
service obtained from locomotives. 


Organized Labor’s Sense 
of Responsibility 


= REPORTS of the annual meeting of the National Union 
of Railwaymen, Great Britain, as published in the 
union’s official magazine, would make surprising reading 
for anyone who knows labor unionism only from observing 
conditions in America. Most of the time of the convention, 
as could be expected, was taken up in the discussion of 
matters of union policy directly affecting the economic status 
of its members, but the duty of unionized employees to their 
employers and the public was not neglected. Witness the 
opinion of J. H. Thomas, parliamentary general secretary of 
the union, on the subject of railway employees who are found 
guilty of pilfering: 

They will get no sympathy or support from our organization 
in this matter, and I warn them that we will be as anxious as the 
railway companies to stop this kind of thing. We shall show no 
mercy to them. The union has respect throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and has established the confidence of the 
railway management, which finds its reflex in many ways. We 
believe we can contribute to the efficiency of railway service, and 
we can do much to help the undertaking. We must let the 
traveling public know and feel in sending goods on the railway 


they are entrusting them to men who are jealous and proud to 
Maintain their trust. 


_ Local committeés of employees and officers are the founda- 
tions upon which rest the peaceful adjudication of disputes 
on Great Britain’s railways. Above the local committees 
are the district councils, above them the railway councils 
and above the railway councils the two national bodies, the 
Central Wages Board and the National Wages Board. This 
method of organization is important because it does away 
With the professional grievance man and ‘distributes his 
functions over a larger number of men. The larger the 
number of employees who come together with their local 
officers, the larger the group which is going to be informed 
of the viewpoint of the officers; also, conversely, the officers 
will get the point of view of larger numbers of employees. 
Because of the closer contact between officers and men, 
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there is a considerable improvement in the interest of the 
union in the successful operation of the railways. C. T. 
Cramp, industrial general secretary of the union, at the 
annual convention outlined, as some of the accomplishments 
which the local committees should strive for, the prevention 
of claims for loss and damage, heavier and better car loading 
and improved efficiency generally. Mr. Cramp said further 
that, while he believed capitalism to be an evil thing, never- 
theless that there were among those in high positions within 
the capitalist class men who were as fair and as honorable 
as anyone in his own class. 

These favorable conditions obtain in Great Britain in 
spite of the fact that organized railway employees are com- 
mitted to a policy of government ownership and operation 
with union participation the same as in America. The 
British unionists are evidently proceeding on the hypothesis 
that if the railroads are to be turned over to the government 
with union participation in management it will be better if 
they are turned over as going concerns rather than as bank- 
rupts. They also appear to be working with the idea that 
if they are ever going to be allowed to participate in man- 
agement under a policy of nationalization that it is up to 
them to prove themselves capable of performing such a trust. 

If there is any lesson to be learned from the railway 
labor situation in Great Britain—and there should be many 
—it is that organized labor will find it to its advantage to . 
develop a sense of responsibility in the performance of its 
duty to its employers and the public. As a corollary to 
this it might be added that employers should foster and en- 
courage the development of this sense of responsibility by 
every means in their power—the outspoken recognition of 


_ the disciplinary action taken by the trainmen against leaders 


of certain outlaw strikers, for instance. Another method is 
the appointment of union leaders on technical commissions 
and calling for their advice and assistance in outlining the 
broader phases of: railway policy. J. H. Thomas of the. 
National Union of Railwaymen was one of the members of 
the commission which prepared the able report on automatic 
train control, a resumé of which was published in the Rail- 
way Age of July 22, page 149. 

It is a question, of course, whether union leaders in this 
country would co-operate in any such arrangement or whether . 
they would permit their members to meet with the manage- 
ments in committees formed not only to adjudicate disputes 
but to promote efficiency of operation. That, however, is 
for the unions themselves to decide. They, more than any- 
one else, stand to benefit from the development of a sense 
of responsibility to their employers and the public. The 
railways and the public should, however, foster this develop- 
ment as much as they can—especially on the part of unions 
which by their age and the high ratio of their members to 
total eligible employees have given proof of their strength 
and permanence. 


New Books 


Railroads and Business Prosperity, a Series of Addresses and 
Papers Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Academy of 
Political Science in the City of New York, April 28, 1922. 
Edited by T. W. Van Metre and Parker Thomas Moon. 130 
pages. 6 in. by 8% in. Bound in Paper or Cloth. Published 
by the Academy of Political Science, Columbia Umiversity, 
New York. Price $1.50 Bound in Paper. 


This book contains thirteen addresses on the subject of 
railway transportation which were delivered before the meet- 
ing of the Academy of Political Science on April 28. The 
speakers were well chosen and this report of their addresses 
gives in compact, readable form the best survey obtainable of 
expert opinion on current problems in railway economics. 
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As such it merits the attention of every railroad man who is 
concerned with the questions of railroad policy. No rail- 
way publicity man should be without it, as indeed should no 
one who is in any way interested in solving the problems 
confronting the railroads today. 

The addresses reproduced in this book were on three 
general subjects, viz: the Labor Provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act; Railway Policies and the General Welfare; 
and Freight Rates and Business Revival. Some of the 
speakers were: Professor Henry R. Seager of Columbia 
University; Professor Frank H. Dixon of Princeton Uni- 
versity; C. B. Heiserman, general counsel of the Pennsyl- 
vania; W. N. Doak, vice-president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; Henry T. Hunt, formerly of the Labor 
Board; Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio; Walker D. 
Hines, formerly director general of railroads; Professor W. 
J. Cunningham of Harvard University and R. H. Aishton, 
president of the American Railway Association. 

The Academy of Political Science has shown its apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the railroad problem by having 
scheduled it for discussion at two of its meetings during 
the past few years. The value of open forums such as these 
in bringing railroad problems to the attention of the in- 
telligent public needs no extended elucidation. Railroad 
men can show their appreciation of the Academy’s work in 
no better way than by following these meetings, if not in 
person, at least by a study of the proceedings. 


The Eastern Railroad. By F. B. C. Bradlee. 118 pages, 6 in. by 

914 in. Cloth, Published by The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 
This is a book of a single chapter—of 118 pages; a “His- 
torical account of early railroading in Eastern New Eng- 
land, second edition.”” The lack of chapter headings and of 
an index will detract from its usefulness, and the reader 
unacquainted with eastern Massachusetts and southern 
Maine needs a map if he is to read intelligently; but the 
book is very interesting in spite of these deficiencies. 

The work is about the same as a journal, the only classi- 
fication of material being chronological, but the author has 
selected his matter with excellent judgment, and there are 
no dull pages. He has given us, evidently, a faithful ab- 
stract of the railroad news (of that region) to be found in 
the files of the newspapers of Salem and Boston for the 60 
years covered by his story. Yet it is not a mere abstract, 
as the author must have had a considerable personal 
acquaintance with the men and things with which he deals. 
He is a lover of accuracy. 

The substance of the book is essentially “popular.” The 
business and financial affairs of the railroad are not neg- 
lected, but the personalities of the officers, conductors and 
station agents, the time-tables, the pictures of locomotives 
and old station buildings and other features with “local 
color” constitute the most salient features. The consolida- 
tion of the Eastern and the Boston & Maine in 1884 is 
well covered. 

New England was a field of anti-slavery discussion as 
far back as 1841 and it appears that the term “Jim Crow 
car’ was in use at that time. Controversies about negro 
passengers led the Eastern Railroad to abolish second-class 
passenger cars, in which the fare had been about a third 
less than the first-class rates. The difference of view as to 
the use of the words “depot” and “station” seems also to 
have arisen back in those early days. “Depot” is used in 
officers’ orders and quite generally, yet the pictures of early 
buildings .show them lettered with the word “station.” 
George Peabody, afterward eminent as a philanthropist, was 
president of the Eastern from 1836 to 1842. 

The Eastern began using coal in its locomotives in 1858, 
but it neglected the use of the telegraph (except possibly in 
very unusual circumstances) until 1871, after the Revere 
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collision, which killed 29 passengers. In 1872 Charles F. 
Hatch was brought from the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern and made general manager, and Hall automatic block 
signals (wire-circuit) were installed on 16 miles of the road 
Although the Eastern was the main railroad from Boston 
to Maine and New Brunswick it had at that date only 20 
miles of double track. 


Proceedings of the American Wood Preservers’ Association, 1922. 
534 pages of text, 6 in. by 9 in. Illustrated. Bound in cloth 
or paper. Published by the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association, S, D. Cooper, secretary, c/o Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Topeka, Kan. Price, cloth $6, paper $5. 

As indicated by the title this is a report of the eighteenth 

annual convention of an association organized in 1905 for 

the development and improvement of the science of timber 
preservation, and the conservation of forests through the 
increased use of treated timber. One of the most valuable 
features of the volume is an annual report of statistical 
data on the use and consumption of treated timber, the 
vclume of preservatives used, and other related data pre- 
pared by the United States Forest Service in co-operation 
with the American Wood Preservers’ Association. The list 
of members in the back of the book, amplified by a classi- 
fication of the membership according to railroads, industries, 
educational institutions, etc., also comprises a valuable 
‘“Who’s Who” in the timber preserving industry. From the 
standpoint of the railway reader the volume this year is of 
greatest value because of the amount of space devoted to 
the economics of timber preservation as applied to railway 
crossties. Committee reports and individual papers pre- 
sented and discussed at the convention in Chicago on Janu- 
ary 24, 25 and 26, as reported in the proceedings include 
such topics as the Economics of Crosstie Renewal; Factors 

Affecting the Cost of Treated Crossties; the Feasibility of 

Introducing Tropical Ties in the United States; the Experi- 

ence with Treated Wood on the Santa Fe; Should the Cost 

of Treating Ties Be Charged to Maintenance or Capital 

Account ?, etc. Mention should also be made of the vol- 

uminous progress report made by the San Francisco Bay 

Marine Piling committee, which has developed valuable in- 

formation concerning the marine borer problem. Other 

papers presented relate to the more technical problems of 
timber preservation and to efforts being made to promote 
the wider use of treated timber in the United States. 


Universal Directory of Railway Officials, 1922, 514 in. by 81 in. 
644 Pages. Bound in Cloth. Compiled by the Editor of the 
Railway Engineer (London) and Published by the Directory 
Publishing Company, Ltd., 33, Tothill Street, Westminster, 
London: S. W. 1, England. 


This is the twenty-eighth annual edition of this work, which 
gives the names and addresses of principal officers of all 
the railways of the world. As such it is a valuable reference 
book for manufacturers of railway equipment and supplies 
and others who wish to keep in touch with railway officers 
in various parts of the world. Classification is by countries 
and under each country the names of the railways with a list 
of their officers are given in alphabetical order, together with 
a few details about each railway such as length of line, zage 
and number of locomotives and cars. Names of forcign 
railways are given in the language of the country together 
with their English equivalent. Reference is further fuacil- 
itated by an alphabetical index of all railway officers. The 
book is as up-to-date as is possible under the circumstances. 


THe “PULLMAN News,” October issue, contains an annownce- 
ment of the establishment of free industrial insurance by the 
Pullman Company in connection with its system of employee 
representation. ; 
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Service Records of U.P. Mountain Type Locomotives 


Performance Indicates that No. 7000 Exceeds Both Theoretical 
Starting and Horsepower Capacity 


HE LIGHTEST Mountain type locomotive in proportion 
Te maximum horsepower capacity which has yet been 
“~ built, was delivered to the Union Pacific by the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company late in May, 1922. From the date 
of breaking in during the last week in May to July 3, this 
locomotive made 10,000 miles, at the rate of 300 miles a 
day, and up to the end of August had made a total of 28,000 
miles. Much of the service during this time has been mad? 
on runs of approximately 500 miles in length, some of which 
have been made without cleaning either the fire or the 
ash pan. 

This locomotive, a description of which has already ap- 
peared in these columns,* has a total weight of 345,000 Ib., 
of which 230,000 lb. is on the drivers, and a rated tractive 
effort of 54,800 lb. It has 73-in. driving wheels, 29-in. by 
28-in. cylinders and a boiler pressure of 200 lb. per sq. in. 

Engine No. 7000 and the 54 additional locomctives of the 
same type which have since been ordered, were built for use 
in passenger service between Cheyenne, Wyo., and Ogden, 
Utah, a distance of 484 miles in which are encountered 
numerous long grades. The character of the line, which is 





See the June 10 issue of the Railway Age, page 1325. 





shown in the accompanying profile, is such that passenger 
trains have been handled by Mikado type locomotives. With 
these engines it has been necessary to maintain high running 
speeds on the down grades in order to maintain the passenger 
train schedules with the comparatively low speeds which can 
be made on the up grades. The high sustained capacity of 
the Mountain type locomotive was expected to maintain the 
schedules with less extreme variations from the average 
speed. 

Locomotive 7000 made its first trip in passenger service 
on June 1. Following a trip from North Platte, Nebr., to 
Omaha, a distance of 281 miles, with a train of refrigerator 
cars weighing 2,460 tons, which took seven hours and fifty 
minutes, earlier in the day, the engine left Omaha at 4:30 
Pp. M. with train No. 3 which it took through to Cheyenne, 
Wyo., a distance of 507 miles, arriving at 10:30 A. M. on 
June 2. On the same afternoon the locomotive left Cheyenne 
for Ogden, Utah, a run of 484 miles, with a train of 10 
sleepers and two diners, a run requiring 15 hrs. 15 min. of 
continuous service from the locoemotive, which was made with 
no trouble whatever from journals or bearings running hot. 

One of the best runs indicative of the high sustained 
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This Locomotive Established New Records by Developing 3,500 Indicated Horsepower 
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capacity of the locomotive was made on June 9, when it took 
second No. 19 from Cheyenne to Rawlins, Wyo. The train. 
made up of 11 cars, left Cheyenne one hour late. Over the 
57-mile district from Cheyenne to Laramie the train made + 
little better than running time. For the first 31 miles out 
of Cheyenne is encountered a steady up grade with a total 
change of elevation of slightly less than 2,000 ft. and about 
10 miles of 1.55 per cent ruling grade. The schedule calls 
for an average speed of 28.4 miles an hour with no stops 
over this district. From Laramie to Rawlins the grade is 
broken, with the difference in elevation slightly favorable 
to westbound movement. Several grades, however, one of 
considerable length, are encountered. Over this district, 116 
miles in length, the running time is three hours and twenty 
minutes, including four stops. Engine 7000 made this rua 
in two hours and twenty-six minutes. Deducting the time 
for the stops, this required an average running speed of 60 
miles an hour. The highest speed attained was 75 miles an 
hour, at which the locomotive operated with remarkable 
smoothness. 

On June 15, Engine 7000 took eastbound train second 
No. 20, consisting of 13 cars, from Ogden to Cheyenne. This 
train left Ogden 40 min. late, 25 min. of which was made 
up on the long heavy climb between Ogden and Evanston, 
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Profile of Union Pacific Between Ogden and Cheyenne 


Wyo. In the first 65 miles of this 76-mile district there is 
a change of elevation against eastbound movement of 2,500 ft. 
with a 16-mile ruling grade of 1.14 per cent. The schedule 
of No. 20 calls for an average speed of 27.6 miles an hour 
with no stops. On this run engine No. 7000 maintained an 
average of 32.7 miles an hour over the district. 

This 484-mile run was made without cleaning either the 
fire or the ash pan. 

The locomotive has made a number of runs both on the 
Oregon Short line and the Oregon, Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company. On a number of these runs its per- 
formance over 2.2 per cent grades has been observed. Al- 
though the locomotive is not primarily designed for service 
on long mountain grades of this character, but rather for 
its ability to maintain comparatively high speeds on grades 
requiring considerably less than the maximum starting tracf- 
ive effort, it is interesting to note that the locomotive main 
tained 28-miles an hour with a train of 12 cars over a 2.2 
per cent grade, and with 10 cars was able to start and 
rapidly accelerate to a speed of 10 miles an hour, at which 
it was working at less than half cutoff. 

On another occasion this locomotive took a passenger train 
from Pocatello, Idaho, to Portland, Ore., a distance of 729 
miles, including four engine divisions, without cleaning 

the fire. 
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In recent tests this locomotive established a new record 
of power output for simple locomotives and also set a figure 
for weight per horsepower which is believed to be sub- 
stantially lower than has ever been attained previously in 
road service in this country. On October 1 locomotive 7,000 
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hauling train No. 4, consisting of 11 cars weighing 8 

tons, at a speed of 50 miles an hour on an ascending grad 
of 0.82 per cent developed 3,500 indicated horsepower. This 
is at the rate of one horsepower for each 98.6 lb. weight 
of the locomotive; moreover the power developed is 15.5 | 
cent greater than the rated cylinder horsepower and 17.2 p®! 
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October 14, 1922 


cent greater than the rated boiler horsepower according to 
Cole’s method. 

This performance has been nearly equalled on other occa- 
sions. On September 26, hauling 11 cars weighing 823 
tons, 3,404 indicated horsepower was developed at 40 miles 
an hour, and 3,464 indicated horsepower at 44 miles an 
hour. The indicator cards taken at these three speeds are 
reproduced in one of the illustrations. 

Although accurate test data are not available, it is evident 
from the operating results obtained that the locomotive is 
rendering a highly satisfactory performance both from the 
standpoint of fuel economy and starting as well as speed 
capacity. 

On 19 regular trips on the Wyoming, Western and Col- 
orado divisions this locomotive made 62,592 passenger car 
miles on a fuel consumption of 338 tons, or at the rate of 
10.8 lb. of coal per passenger-car mile. Comparing this 
with the April average for the main line division of the 
Union Pacific, this shows a decrease of 26 per cent. 

Based on train resistance calculations the performance 
of the locomotive on the 2.2 per cent grade of the Oregon 
Short Line between Pocatelle, Idaho and Butte, Mont., in- 
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dicates that the locomotive developed a starting tractive effort 
of 58,000 lb. as compared with the theoretical rating of 
54,800 lb. on the usual basis of calculation. A steam gage 
on the throttle pipe indicates that when working full stroke 
at low speed the pressure drop between the boiler and the 
steam chest does not exceed five to ten pounds. This, 
together with the 90 per cent cut off of the Young valve gear 
is responsible for the high starting tractive effort. 

Although open to some question as to accuracy, calcula- 
tions based on theoretical train resistance on the 1.55 per 
cent ruling grade west of Cheyenne indicates that the loco- 
motive developed something over 2,000 hp. at 25 miles an 
hour, or approximately 12 per cent more than called for 
by the American Locomotive Company’s tractive effort curve. 

The engine has made a splendid impression among the 
crews who have operated it. This is undoubtedly partially 
due to its smooth riding qualities, particularly around curves, 
as well as its steaming qualities and ability easily to main- 
tain schedules. The well balanced proportions of the ma- 
chinery is attested to by the ability of the locomotive to 
operate continuously on runs varying from 500 to 700 miles 
in length. 


Some of the Physical Properties of Paints’ 


New Method Used to Obtain Reproducible Films—Effects of 
Composition—Causes of Spotting 


By P. H. Walker and J. G. Thompson 
United States Bureau of Standards 


(1), the period of storage between manufacture 

and application ; (2), the period of application when 
the paint is spread out in a thin, wet film, and (3), the 
period of exposure covering the life of the dry paint 
film. Each period is characterized by certain phys- 
ical properties which indicate the value of the paint. Dur- 
ing the first period little information of value is obtainable, 
but certain defects in manufacture or material may be indi- 
cated by such phenomena as flocculation, caking, or excessive 
settling. It is during the second period that the really val- 
uable physical properties, such as the wetting power or ad- 
herence to the surface, ease of application, hiding power, 
color, uniformity, gloss, spreading rate, and rate of drying 
appear. 

In the final stage of the life of the paint the only factors 
considered are those which affect the permanence or stability 
of the film established as a result of the properties which ap- 
pear and function during the second period. All of these 
properties are important, but few if any can be measured with 

- any degree of accuracy, and most of the properties are tested 
by methods in which the personal equation is so large that re- 
producible results can not be obtained. Any study of the 
physical properties of paints necessarily must begin with a 
standardization of tests. 


T% LIFE of any paint may be divided into three periods: 


_ Preparation of Paint Films 


In view of the number and importance of the properties 
which first become evident at the time of application, it is 
obvious that this forms the logical starting point for any in- 
vestigation. The physical properties which combine to de- 
termine the consistency or behavior of a paint at the time of 
application are of fundamental importance, but before any 
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comparative study could be undertaken it was necessary to 
devise some reproducible method of preparing paint films. 
Flowing produces satisfactory results but unfortunately is 
limited to a few of the thinnest paints. The ordinary meth- 
ods of brushing and spraying are unsatisfactory since the 
resulting films are never uniform and can be duplicated only 
by accident. Some mechanical means therefore must be 
employed and as a result of some promising preliminary ex- 
periments centrifugal force was adopted. 

A number of circular glass plates furnished the standard 
surfaces to be covered with paint. These plates were each 25 
cm. in diameter and approximately 1 cm. thick. The surfaces 
were ground flat and finished by fine grinding but were left 
unpolished, to furnish a surface to which the paints would 
adhere readily. In the earlier work steel plates were used 
but were later discarded, as the glass proved to be much 
easier to handle and to keep clean. 

The apparatus employed consists of a vertical spindle ro- 
tated by a belt connected with a variable speed motor. To 
the upper end of the spindle is fastened'a circular wooden 
block to support the glass plate. The plate is brought up to 
constant speed and an excess of paint, previously screened 
through a 200-mesh sieve to insure uniformity and freedom 
from skins, is poured on at the center of the plate. The 
paint flows out, covers the surface, and the excess is thrown 
off. The motor is then stopped and the plate removed and 
allowed to dry. After the paint is dry the film thickness is 
determined by means of an Ames dial gage, reading direct to 
0.01 mm. and estimating to 0.001 mm. 

At any given speed, the centrifugal force increases directly 
with the distance from the center of rotation. One would ex- 
pect, therefore, that the resulting film would be thinnest at 
the circumference of the plate and would reach a maximum at 
the center. This is what usually occurs and the result- 
ing film is generally pyramidal, although the pyramid does 
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not extend uniformly over the entire surface. The film 
usually presents the appearance of a large, flat plane with 
a small, sharply defined pyramid at the center. The 
pyramidal film which is characteristic of most paint is 
not produced by varnishes nor by liquids such as linseed 
oil. These give flat films of uniform thickness across the en- 
tire surface, in spite of the fact that the centrifugal force 
varies widely at different points on the plate. A table ac- 
companying the paper gave the film thickness measured at 
varying distances from the center. Raw linseed oil gave a 
film about 0.016 mm. thick, varnishes 0.024 mm. to 0.040 
mm., enamels and oil paints 0.030 mm. to 0.085 mm. 

Numerous experiments with varying amounts of paint led 
to the conclusion that the film thickness is independent of the 
amount of paint applied. An insufficient amount will cover 
only a portion of the surface, while an excess will cover the 
entire surface and the excess be thrown off. The resulting 
films in both cases are of equal thickness at corresponding 
points, but for the sake of convenience it is advisable to use 
a slight excess to insure covering the entire surface. 

At speeds of 200 r.p.m. or less many paints produce films 
too thick to dry properly. Too high speeds cause segregation 
of the pigment particles and in some extreme cases a tendency 
to disrupt this film has appeared. A speed of 300 r.p.m. 
seems to be the most generally satisfactory. 

The film thickness is practically independent of the time of 
whirling after the first short interval of time has elapsed. 
Working with ordinary paints at a speed of 300 r.p.m., it was 
found that three minutes’ whirling invariably provided a 
comfortable margin of safety beyond the time necessary to 
reach equilibrium. 

The most satisfactory features of this method are the uni- 
formity of the films produced and the ease and certainty with 
which they can be duplicated. 


Effect of Composition on Paint Films 


The next investigation was a study of the effect produced 
upon the life and behavior of a paint film by varying the 
proportions of pigment and oil in the film. For comparative 
purposes the films should be of equal thickness and the 
use of centrifugal force as previously described furnishes a 
convenient means for determining the film thickness which 
will result when any paint is spread under certain selected 
conditions. If several paints produce films of equal thickness 
when whirled at the same speed, it may be assumed that those 
paints will produce comparable films when brushed out on 
test panels. The object sought was to produce a series of 
paints of varying oil-pigment ratios thinned with turpentine 
until they would spread or brush out to produce dry films of 
equal thickness. 

Four pigments were selected for study: 


(a) Basic carbonate white lead. 
(b) Zinc oxide. 
(c) Sixty per cent basic carbonate white lead, 40 per 


cent zinc oxide. 

(d) Sixty per cent basic carbonate white lead, 30 per 
cent zinc oxide, 10 per cent asbestine. 

Each pigment was ground to a paste with a normal amount 
of raw linseed oil. Each paste was divided into several 
weighed portions and varying amounts of oil were added to 
the different portions until the resulting series of semi-pastes 
or semi-paints represented a range of pigment content vary- 
ing from 15 to 50 per cent by volume. The corresponding 
limits for the oil being 85 and 50 per cent by volume. 
Liquid drier was added to each semi-paint in the proportion 
of 5 cc. of drier to 95 cc. of oil. 

Some one mixture had to be chosen as an arbitrary stand- 
ard and that consisting of 25 per cent basic white lead and 
75 per cent oil was adopted, since this mixture behaved well 
under the brush and produced a film of satisfactory appear- 
ance and properties. The other mixtures were thinned with 
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turpentine until they produced the same film thickness when 


whirled at the same speed. The turpentine being volatile 
serves merely to increase temporarily the mobility of the 
paints and later evaporates. 

The preparation of the paints resulted in some interesting 
observations. As expected, it was found that the thinning 
power of turpentine varies with the different pigments, but 
it was rather surprising to find a variable thinning power | 
for any one pigment depending upon the composition of the 
vehicle already present, as appeared in the cases of the zinc 
oxide and mixed pigments. It is difficult to draw conclu- 
sions regarding the consistency of the paints from the data, 
since the thickness of the wet films will vary widely although 
the dry films are all of equal thickness. Nevertheless, there 
is unmistakable evidence that the thinning power of turpentine 
not only varies with different pigments, but also varies for 
any one pigment with the composition of the mixture being 
thinned. 


Causes of Spotting in White Lead Paints 


It is generally believed that a paint resulting from the 
thinning or breaking up of a basic carbonate white lead paste 
should be allowed to stand for a day or two before being 
used. The probable reason for the origin of this belief 
was found when a white lead-oil-turpentine paint was used 
immediately after mixing, flowing the paint on a clean glass 
plate to form a smooth wet film. In the course of a few 
minutes small pits appeared on the surface of the film and 
gradually increased in depth and diameter. The phenomenon 
appeared over and over and could not be ascribed to any 
fault in the preparation of the surfaces painted. The same 
result was obtained no matter whether the paint was applied 
to glass, steel, or to a previously dried coat of paint. 

Summarizing the results of many experiments, it appears 
that the spotting tendency: 

(a) Is common to all mixtures of basic carbonate white 
lead and raw linseed oil. 

(b) Does not appear when other pigments are substituted 
for the basic carbonate white lead. 

(c) Does not appear when other oils are substituted for 
raw linseed oil. 

(d) Is not due to too much stirring or to lack of stirring; 
presence or absence of liquid driers and volatile thinners; 
order of mixing; presence of free fatty acids, mineral acids, 
or water, although any or all of the foregoing factors may at 
times exert a modifying influence. 

(e) May be explained upon the assumption of a reaction 
between the basic carbonate white lead and some unidentified 
portion of the oil. 

(f) May be eliminated by boiling the oil in the presence 
of driers which may convert the troublesome component to an 
inactive form; by treating the raw oil with basic carbonate 
white lead during storage prior to its use; or by aging the 
paint to allow the reaction to reach completion before the 
paint is applied. 





Two AND A HAtr BILLIions is the total number of passengers 
carried by rail in local New York City traffic, in the year ending 
with last Tune, as reported by the State Transit Commission, at 
increase of 98%4 millions over the preceding year: or from 
2.491,909.178 to 2,590,313,728. These totals represent the busi- 
ness of the -surface, subway and elevated lines. About 60 pe: 
cent was handled by the rapid transit routes—subway and elevated 
lines—while 40 per cent was carried by the surface lines. Mor 
than three-fourths of the increase appears in the reports of th 
surface lines, which handled 75,316,859 more paying passenge! 
than in 1921. On the Manhattan elevated lines of the Inter 
horough system, the loss was 25,776,235 as compared with 192!. 
The Sixth avenue elevated has suffered from the opening of the 
new Broadway subway, operated by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company. 





Employee Representation on the Pennsylvania 


Employees Have a Voice in the Management in Matters in 
Which They Are Directly Concerned 


upon the efforts which have been made by the Penn- 
sylvania System to bring about ‘a spirit of mutual un- 
derstanding and cordial co-operation between management 
and employees.” The road, because of the widespread in- 
terest in its methods and the many requests for information 
about them, has issued a statement telling of the origin, de- 
velopment and achievements of the plan. 
The introduction to the statement contains these words: 
“No illusions are entertained by the management that is 
has found a panacea for all the ills that afflict present day 
relationships between employers and employees. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the employees and officers of the Penn- 
sylvania System have adopted a policy and practice in their 
own dealings with each other, which, if lived up to by both 


T* SHOPMEN’S STRIKE has tended to focus attention 


ment. The appendix of the booklet contains also a typical 
set of by-laws jointly formulated by employees and manage- 
ment governing procedure under the plan of employee repre- 
sentation; it also contains the constitution of the Altoona 
Works Employes’ Association. 
Purpose and Origin 

The policy and practice of the Pennsylvania System in 
its relations with employees may be summarized in one 
sentence: ‘To give all employees an opportunity to have a 
voice in the management in all matters affecting their wages, 
working conditions and welfare, and in other matters of 
mutual concern affecting the welfare of the company and of 
the public which the company serves. 

“What we want,” said Genera] Atterbury, early in the 











Shop Craft Representatives at White House Where They Appealed to President Harding in Behalf of Loyal Pennsylvania 
Employees 


First row—left to right: P. M. Hughes, General Chairman, Electrical Workers; 
Chairman, Eastern Region; J. J. McBride, General Chairman, Machinists. 


Wm. Donahue, General Chairman, Blacksmiths; T. H. Davis, General 


Second row—left to right: E. C. Arnold, General Chairman, Sheet Metal 


Workers; "-H. H. Emberger, General Chairman, Boiler Makers; E. R. Snyder, General Chairman, Carmen. 


in a spirit of sympathetic understanding, mutual co-opera- 
ion and fair play, will materially benefit all who are con- 
ected with the railroad, and will be reflected in a higher 
standard and a larger measure of service to the public. The 
performance of the Pennsylvania System during the period 
of the shopmen’s strike'and the demonstration of loyalty on 
the part of its employees under most trying. circumstances 
offer a practical and substantial foundation for that belief.” 

The article which follows is made up of liberal extracts 
from the statement. We have omitted, however, material 
concerning certain details relating to the extensions of the 
plan to other classes of employees than those engaged in 
train service; also the reproduction of notices informing the 
employees of the elections, typical ballots, and graphic charts 
showing the structure of the committees and the steps to be 
taken in handling controversial questions with the manage- 


negotiations with the employees, “is committees of employees, 
whose orders come from the bottom, from the men at work 
on this railroad, and are not handed down from the top by 
some people we know nothing about. We shall be better off 
by far if we have our agreements and negotiations between 
ourselves—then we understand them.” ‘This policy is based 
on the belief that the interests of the employees, the company 
and the public can best be served by bringing about mutual 
confidence, sympathetic understanding and real co-operation 
between employees and management. It is essential to these 
conditions that the relationship between employees and man- 
agement be direct, frank and friendly, without interference 
on the part of persons or organizations having interests to 
serve other than those of the railroad, its employees and the 
public. 

It is recognized, of course, that an employee has a right 
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to join or not to join any organization as he sees fit, but 
membership or non-membership in any organization does not 
concern the management in the practice of the policy on which 
the officers and the employees have mutually agreed. The 
primary requisite is that the employees and the management 
deal directly with each other; that spokesmen for the em- 
ployees be employees themselves, chosen by the employees, 
speaking and acting for the employees, and not taking orders 
from or acting for persons or organizations outside the Penn- 
sylvania System. 

Such a basis is fundamentally sound. It is of paramount 
importance in the interest of the public, which requires ade- 
quate, efficient, economical and uninterrupted transportation 
service, by reason of the fact that the sympathetic strike, the 
closed shop and restriction of output are countenanced and 
practiced by certain organizations which during the period 
of federal control very largely extended their membership 
among railroad employees. 

Prior to federal control the Pennsylvania had an enviable 
reputation of always treating its men fairly, and the esprit 
de corps among Pennsylvania men was one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the railroad’s service. For a 
period of many years prior to the Railroad Administration 
there was no serious strike or disagreement between the of- 
ficers and the men. Every employee understood that he had 
the right to appeal to the general manager. Substantial 
justice was done to all, and the employees as a body were 
satisfied, and worked in close co-operation with the officers 
of the company. 

The management had, many years ago, satisfied itself that 
the committees with which it dealt on behalf of engine and 
train service employees did actually represent Pennsylvania 
Railroad employees in this service. Furthermore, at the 
termination of federal control, their same committees con- 
tinued practically intact, and nothing has since transpired to 
affect the relationship already established between them and 
the management. 

On the other hand, although it had been understood that 
the status quo, as far as labor organizations were concerned 
prior to federal control, would be maintained during federal 
control, the fact is that organization of railroad employees 
into national and international unions was promoted under 
the Railroad Administration, and railroad officers were 
ordered to keep their hands off. The result was inevitable. 
At the end of federal control, the management found na- 
tional and international organizations of the character al- 
ready referred to, superimposed on our employees, regard- 
less of their desires, and representatives of these organiza- 
tions presuming to speak and act for our employees. 

During the so-called “guarantee period” lasting six months 
after federal control, it was impossible to alter this situa- 
tion. The Transportation Act, however, required employees 
and management to get together and adopt every reasonable 
means of settling amicably all controversial matters liable 
to interrupt transportation. It was the belief of the manage- 
ment that this was impossible under existing conditions, 
which constantly jeopardized amicable relations with its em- 
ployees. The best interest of the public, as well as the com- 
pany and its employees, themselves, it was felt, demanded 
closer relationship between employees and officers, and every 
endeavor should therefore be made to bring about co-operative 
effort in serving passengers and shippers. 

In order to re-establish the harmonious relationships exist- 
ing between employees and officers prior to federal control, 
the Pennsylvania System adopted a policy of giving em- 
ployees a voice in the management and announced a plan of 
employee representation. Steps toward the development of 
the plan were taken soon after the return of the railroad to 
its owners. Informal discussions were held with representa- 
tives of various groups of employees looking to a more repre- 
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sentative and more satisfactory means of disposing of con- 
troversial matters than had been in effect up to that time. 


First Steps in Developing Plan 


The first definite step was taken at a joint meeting of of- 
ficers from all parts of the system and representatives of the 
employees in engine and train service—the engineers, firemen, 
conductors and brakemen. All the local divisional chairman 
representing these employees attended. The meeting was 
held in Philadelphia on December 21, 1920. This meeting 
was the forerunner of many similar meetings with these and 
other groups of employees, and it laid the foundations of the 
present plan. General Atterbury, who addressed the officers 
and employee representatives in joint session, sounded the 
keynote of the company’s policy when he said: “The suc- 
cessful solution of the problems that are before you, if car- 
ried to a logical conclusion, means that not only will there 
never be a strike, but that it will never be necessary to take 
a strike vote on the Pennsylvania System. It should mean 
the setting up of proper machinery for the prompt considera- 
tion of changed working conditions and of grievances, and, 
finally, that failing to agree between yourselves on a settle- 
ment of any of these questions, there shall have been provided 
beforehand the machinery of a tribunal to which the question 
can be submitted for final decision.” 


Outline of Policy 


Outlining the purposes of the plan that he proposed, Gen- 
eral Atterbury said: ‘‘This occasion is unique. Never be- 
fore, so far as I know, have the officers ever invited the rep- 
resentatives of the employees to a conference. Heretofore re- 
quest has come from the employees, and then only when they 
had something to ask in the way of increased wages, or im- 
proved working conditions, or adjustment of grievances. As 
representatives of the employees, you are vitally interested in 
a pleased patronage and an aggressive, business-getting 
organization. ‘To you it means greater earnings, more regular 
employment, and earlier promotion. 

“We have heard a great deal the last few years of collec- 
tive bargaining. One hardly knows what the theorist means 
by collective bargaining. But if by collective bargaining 
you mean the employees and the management sitting down to 
seriously discuss working conditions, and a schedule results 
which is mutually satisfactory, then we have had collective 
bargaining in force for at least 17 years. 

“This meeting today is in continuance of that policy. 
Some 310 men are here representing approximately 51,000 
men, or nearly 30 per cent of all of our employees. You are 
the men in the train service—the most responsible; the most 
highly organized; and, generally, the most highly paid. In 
all these 17 years years, although occasionally strikes have 
been threatened, never once has a strike been called. We 
have always been able to compose our difficulties. You rep- 
resent the conservative in labor organizations. You neither 
practice nor advocate the closed shop, nor the sympathetic 
strike; nor can a strike of your organizations be called with- 
out its being properly submitted to your membership by bal- 
Jot. You do not intentionally through your schedule limit 
production, as the combination of ‘Day’ and ‘Mileage’ is 
piece work, pure and simple. 

“The railroad officers who are present represent the 
management of a property in which about two billion dollars 
is represented, approximately half of which is in bonds, and 
the other half in stocks. The bonds are largely owned by 
life insurance companies, savings banks, and other financial 
institutions, and in the stability of these bonds a very large 
majority of the people of the country are directly or indi- 
rectly interested, through their life insurance policies, oF 
their deposits in the savings banks. 

“The other half of this great investment—that is the stock 
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—is owned by some 140,000 stockholders, of whom about 
one-half are women. Bear in mind that the policy of the 
Pennsylvania management has never been to pay large re- 
turns to its stockholders. The aim has been to assure to 
stockholders a reasonable return, upon which they could de- 
pend. Furthermore, the Pennsylvania Railroad has no 
watered stock, and the records will show that over a period 
of nearly 75 years it has paid regular dividends to its stock- 
holders averaging approximately six per cent. 


Three-fold Duty of Management 


“The duty of the management is three-fold. They have 
a direct duty to see that the capital already invested shall 
be given a fair return. Surely that duty is owed to those who 
have entrusted their money to our care. Further, if a fair 
return is not paid, new capital for improvements, extensions 
and hetterments cannot be obtained. The management also 
have a duty to the public. If the railroad is granted reason- 
able and fair rates, the public, in return, is entitled to ef- 
ficient and satisfactory service. Last, but not least, is the 
duty of the management to the employees—that is, good 
wages, good working conditions, and discipline fairly and 
impartially maintained. Kindness, courtesy and considera- 
tion are not incompatible with good discipline. Lax dis- 
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service and officers of the company would be handled in an 
amicable way, and settled if possible without intervention by 
outside parties. A “memorandum of understanding” was 
formulated and signed covering the method to be followed in 
the adjustment of all disputed matters, Because this mem- 
orandum, in its purpose and effect as well as in the spirit 
in which it was negotiated, became the basis of similar negoti- 
ations and understandings affecting employees in other 
branches of the service, its provisions are given somewhat 
in detail. The preamble reads: “The outline of the method 
in which controversial matters are to be handled as given be- 
low is for the purpose of expeditious adjustment of matters 
presented, to the end that there may be a satisfied spirit 
among the officers and employees and it is important, there- 
fore, that so far as is possible, decisions will be reached at 
the time of meeting, such decisions te be confirmed in writ- 
ing as promptly thereafter as is possible. This plan for 
handling schedule and other matters can be successful only 
by full and conscientious co-operation on the part of both 
the management and employees, and it is expected that when 
questions are presented for disposition that the spirit of ab- 
solute fairness will be the factor in adjusting these matters.” 

The memorandum is a complete exposition of the pro- 
cedure to be taken in every step of the way from the division 











Shop Crafts’ Southwestern Regional Reviewing Committee 
Back row—left to right: Arthur Fischman, Secretary; L. S. Osmer; W. C. Higginbottom; W. C. A. 


Taber Hamilton; J. F. McEvoy: C. R. Perin; J. E. Mechling. 
Dithridge, Chairman; H. W. Daringer. 


cipline is not kindness, for in your occupation lax discipline 
spells death, and disaster. 

“The employees equally with the management have their 
responsibilities. Given fair wages and fair working condi- 
tions, the management has the right to expect and exact from 
the employees an honest day’s work; prompt, willing and 
cheerful observance of orders; and economical use and care 
of the property entrusted to them. The management has the 
right to ask the same kindness, courtesy and consideration 
to the officers and to the public on the part of the employees 
which the employees have the right to expect from their of- 
ficers. 

“T have tried to lay down a simple platform of principles 
on which you, as officers and employees, can meet. I have 
given you jointly certain questions to solve. The spirit in 
which you approach these questions will determine the suc- 
cess with which they are settled. I have no doubt that there 
are many petty grievances on both sides. Forget them for 
the time being. Each put himself in the place of the other, 
and see if he cannot understand the other fellow’s side.” 

The result of this meeting was the joint formulation of a 
plan and procedure whereby all questions of a controversial 
character arising between the employees in engine and train 


Front row seated—left to right: R. K. Rochester: J. E. 


Henry; F. S. Owen; J. L. Deem; G. B. Fravel; 


Cavey, Vice Chairman; E. B. 


superintendent and the local chairman representing the em- 
ployees in his territory on up to the Joint Reviewing Com- 
mittee which is the final arbiter in the disposition of any 
matter referred to it. 


Essential Features of Method Adopted 


In general, the essential features of the method adopted 
are these: 

First Step—Monthly meetings between each division 
superintendent and the local chairmen representing the en- 
gine and train service employees, at which all controversial 
matters arising on the division may be taken up with five 
days’ advance notice by either party of the subject to be dis- 
cussed. 

In questions relating to schedule matters, when there is. 
agreement between the superintendent and local chairmen, it: 
is put into effect at once and the interpretation agreed upom’ 
is referred to the Joint Reviewing Committee for review. 
When there is a disagreement on the division, and no in- 
terpretation of the question has been made by the Joint Re- 
viewing Committee, the matter is referred to the Joint Re- 
viewing Committee for decision. 

In each case, however, copy of the interpretation agreed 
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upon or the joint statement of facts, where there is disagree- 
ment, is forwarded to the general superintendent and general 
manager for their information. 

In discipline and other matters when appeal is taken from 
the decision of the division superintendent, the question goes 
next to the genera] superintendent in charge of a general 
division (which includes several divisions). 

Second Step—Monthly meetings between each general 
superintendent and the general chairmen representing the 
engine and train service employees, at which controversial 
matters on which the local chairmen and division superin- 
tendent have been unable to agree are discussed with five 
days’ advance notice by either party of the subject to be dis- 
cussed. In questions relating to schedule matters, the same 
procedure is followed as with the division superintendent. 
In other than schedule matters, in case of disagreement, the 
question is referred next to the general manager in charge of 
the region. m 

Third Step—Monthly meetings between each general 
manager and the general chairmen representing the engine 
and train service employees, at which controversial matters 
on which there has been a disagreement with the general 
superintendents are discussed with five days’ advance notice 
by either party. In questions relating to schedule matters 
the same procedure is followed as with the division and gen- 
eral superintendents. In other than schedule matters, where 
there is disagreement, the question is referred to the Joint 
Reviewing Committee for decision. 

Fourth Step—Monthly meetings of the Joint Reviewing 
Committee, at which all matters in which there has been a 
disagreement and an appeal taken from the division or gen- 
eral superintendent or general manager, are discussed. The 
whole schedule of monthly meetings is so arranged that the 
general chairmen are enabled to cover the meetings with gen- 
eral superintendents and general managers throughout the 
system and carry matters through to the Joint Reviewing 
Committee without delay. 


Keystone of Plan Is Joint Committee 


The Joint Reviewing Committee for the engine and train 
service employees and similar bodies for employees in other 
classes of the service, constitute the keystone of the arch of 
satisfactory industrial relations on the Pennsylvania System. 
It is the highest authority on the railroad in the settlement 
of matters in dispute between employees and management. 
Its decisions are final and it is the final arbiter in the de- 
termination as to how any matters on which it is unable to 
reach a decision shall be decided. Executive officers of the 
company cannot interfere with its prerogatives. 

The text of the “Memorandum of Understanding” in this 
particular is therefore quoted verbatim: 


Make-up oF Joint REVIEWING COMMITTEE 
The Joint Reviewing Committee shall consist, for the management, 
of two representatives from each region of the system; for the em- 
ployees, the general chairmen of the engine and train service 
employees, which, as at present constituted, consists of nine members. 


METHop To BE FOLLOWED By Joint REVIEWING COMMITTEE 


In all matters other than discipline the entire committee will sit. 
In cases of discipline the representatives of the management in the 
region where the case arises, together with the representatives of the 
employee involved in that region where the case arises will not sit 
on the committee but will present the case to the remaining members 
of the committee, who will hear and determine the matter at issue. 
23. The management and the employees will have equal voting power 
and not less than a two-thirds vote will be necessary to reach a 
decision. 
In case a decision is not reached by the Joint Reviewing Committee 
not later than subsequent monthly meeting at which the case was 
first brought up, further procedure will be had as determined upon 
at the time of such disagreement. 
Meeting place of the Joint Reviewing Committee will be fixed from 
time to time by the committee. 


The chairmanship of the Joint Reviewing Committee 
alternates every six months between the management repre- 
sentatives and the employes. 


20. 


25. 
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New Schedule of Rules Negotiated 


One of the first tasks undertaken by the representatives of 
these employees and the representatives of the management 
was the formulation of a new schedule of working condi- 
tions. Prior to the formation of the Joint Reviewing Com- 
mittee the men in engine and train service had been working 
under six different schedules, one for the former Lines East 
and one for the former Lines West, and one each for the 
Vandalia, Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroads, C. L. & 
N., and N. Y. P. & N. Due to the fact that prior to the end 
of federal control the Pennsylvania System had not been 
operated as a unit, there were many points of difference be- 
tween the schedules and many disputed questions involved 
in each of the schedules themselves. 

When the Pennsylvania Railroad resumed the manage- 
ment of its property on March 1, 1920, however, the system 
was reorganized as a unit with four operating regions and Al- 
toona Works. When employees in engine and train service 
requested that a system schedule be established which would 
harmonize the difference between the existing schedules and 
settle points of controversy within the schedules themselves, 
the members of the Joint Reviewing Committee assumed the 
task and constituted themselves a schedule committee to work 
out the new arrangement. 

In addition to this work, which was under negotiation for 
several months, the members of the Joint Reviewing Com- 
mittee held their regular monthly meetings at which all other 
questions arising between the management and the employees 
in this service were taken up and decided to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. The Joint Reviewing Committee has since 
acted upon any questions arising in the application of the 
new schedule. 


Extension of Plan to Other Classes of Employees 


Obviously the working out of the plan already adopted 
by the employees in engine and train service for local self- 
government had been watched with considerable interest by 
other groups of employees and its practical workability was 
beginning to be demonstrated. To an appreciable degree, 
therefore, the proposal to extend this policy to other classes 
of employees met with at least an interested response. 

Owing to conditions largely brought about under the Rail- 
road Administration there was a great deal of skepticism as 
to the sincerity of the management, but it was felt by the 
more constructive leaders of the employees that the experi- 
ment might be worth trying. On the part of the officers the 
utmost frankness was observed and the employees’ spokes- 
men were invited to participate and assist in working out 
the details of ‘the proposed election. 

When the Labor Board issued its Decision No. 119, re- 
specting the negotiation of new schedules of regulations, and 
the company announced its policy of instituting a plan of 
employee representation, the employees generally were in a 
receptive mood to consider the actual details and to partici- 
pate in making it effective. The then spokesmen of the 
signalmen and maintenance of way men actually participated 
in the preparation of the election machinery. 

Accordingly arrangements were made to call into confer- 
ence with the officers the general chairman and committee 
of the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and Railway Shop Laborers and later on the gen- 
eral chairman and committee of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Signalmen of American. 

It was pointed out to these men and their committees some 
of the undoubted good that would result both to the em- 
ployees and the management if jointly a plan could be de- 
vised for them which would provide home rule, popular elec- 
tions of employee representatives, participated in by all em- 
ployees coming within their respective groups, a voice in the 
management in determining their wages and working condi- 
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tions, and as part of the necessary machinery, a tribunal 
consisting of an equal number of representatives of the em- 
ployees and the management, who would sit as a high court 
and decide all controversial questions properly brought be- 
fore them. ; 

A complete election procedure was worked out and fully 
explained to the employees in notices posted on the bulletin 
boards. ‘The ballots themselves also contained a complete 
and definite explanation of the machinery provided for them 
to exercise their right of franchise in the choice of repre- 
sentatives to deal with the management on behalf of the 
employees in the various classes. 

Steps were also taken to meet spokesmen for the other 
classes of emplovees with a view to explaining the plan to 
them in detail. These groups included: shop crafts; tele- 
graphers; clerks; miscellaneous forces (office, station, ware- 
house, storehouse and elevator forces, and engine and train 
crew callers, excluding the strictly clerical and super- 
visory forces); stationery engineers (steam), and firemen 
and oilers; marine department employees; dining car and 
restaurant service employees and the employees in the vari- 
ous administrative departments of the general offices. 


Essential Features of Election Plan 


The essential features of the election procedure were these: 
All employees were given an opportunity to elect employee 
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velopes containing the ballots themselves were opened. This 
procedure insured absolute secrecy of a man’s vote. 

The ballots themselves were opened and counted in the 
presence of and by representatives of the men and the man- 
agement. ‘There was absolutely no way in which the name 
of a man voting could be identified with his ballot. 

No better evidence of fairness and impartiality upon the 
part of the company could be offered than the fact that 
some classes of employees elected all union men to repre- 
sent them, and the management is now dealing with these 
elected representatives. 

In the case of the signalmen, maintenance of way em- 
ployees and telegraphers, solid union committees were elected. 
The employees who were members of the union received the 
highest number of votes and the management recognized 
them and immediately entered into negotiation with them 
with a view to formulating rules covering working conditions 
which would be mutually satisfactory. In the case of some 
of the other classes, some union and some non-union men 
were elected and the same procedure was adopted. 

The first business before these elected representatives was 
of course the question of new schedules of working con- 
ditions and the employee representatives and representatives 
of the management immediately took this matter in hand. 
When it had been satisfactorily concluded, however, request 
was made by the employees that permanent machinery, simi- 
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representatives by secret ballot; all employees in the respec- 
tive classes were eligible to vote; no candidates were named 
or suggested by the management or printed on the ballots; 
any employee, whether union or non-union member, was 
eligible for election; employees wrote on the ballot the names 
of their choice; the ballots, in sealed envelopes, were opened 
and counted in the presence of representatives of the em- 
ployees and the management; employees receiving the largest 
number of votes were recognized by the management as 
empowered to speak and act for the employees participating 
or entitled to participate in the election. 


How Secrecy of Ballot Was Insured 


The ballot itself, contained in a sealed envelope, was en- 
enclosed in another sealed envelope by the voter. On the 
outside of the latter envelope appeared the voter’s name, 
occupation, location and division for the sole purpose of 
checking the names of the voters against the payrolls to see 
that only employees had voted. These outer envelopes, how- 
ever, were destroyed in the presence of representatives of 
the employees and the management before the sealed en- 


Departments. 


lar to the Joint Reviewing Committee for engine and train 
service employees be jointly established for other groups. In 
general, therefore, the plan of employee representation ulti- 
mately worked out for all classes of employees was based 
largely upon the memorandum of understanding already 
entered into by the management and the general chairmen 
of the engineers, firemen, hostlers, conductors, trainmen and 
switchtenders. 


Plan of Procedure for Handling Disputes 


That is, the plan included: 

1. Local committees for the division and general divisions. 
Regional and system committees for the handling of matters 
appealed from the divisions and general divisions. . 

2. Joint committees, similar to the Joint Reviewing Com- 
mittee already described, composed of equal representation 
of management and employees, all members having equal 
voting power with two-thirds vote necessary to decide any 
issue. 

3. By-laws governing procedure of these committees, 
schedules of meetings with division, general division superin- 
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tendents and general managers and future election machinery 
for the election of successive employee representatives at 
regular periods. 

Naturally there are variations from this general plan to 
meet special conditions such as exist at Altoona Works, but 
the policy and practice throughout are the same in principle. 


Controversy With Labor Board 


Of all the groups of employees, System Federation No. 
90,. Railway Employees Department, American Federation 
of Labor, and a minority of the clerks, members of the 
clerks’ union, objected to any plan of voting by the em- 
ployees which did not place the name of their organizations 
on the ballot as a candidate. System Federation No. 90 
was largely imposed upon the employees in the shop crafts 
during the period of federal control and the management 
was not satisfied that it actually represented the wishes of 
the majority of the shop employees on this railroad. 

The officers of this organization insisted that they had 
the right to represent Pennsylvania employees and in a con- 
ference similar to the meetings with other groups when the 
details of the plan were being worked out, they declined 
to participate in the election machinery which had been 
agreed upon with the spokesmen for the other groups unless 
the name of their organization was placed on the ballot. 
They maintained that they as an organization be recognized 
as representing all the shop craft employees. 

Nevertheless the elections were held. Officers of System 
Federation No. 90, however, persuaded employees not to 
vote in the elections and many of the shopmen refused or 
failed to exercise this right. As a matter of fact, if they 
had so desired, and as was clearly explained to them, the 
union officers who were employees could have nominated 
themselves as candidates, just as the union officers in the 
signal, maintenance of way and telegraph departments did, 
and if elected would have been so recognized by the manage- 
ment. Furthermore there was no objection to a voter’s plac- 
ing organization initials or symbols after the name of the 
candidate for whom he voted. In the case of every one of 
the signal committeemen elected, the initials B. R. S. of A. 
appeared after the candidate’s name on the ballots voted by 
signal department employees. 

In the case of the shop crafts, employee representatives 
were elected by those employees who did vote and the manage- 
ment recognized them and negotiated new schedules of work- 
ing conditions with them. ‘These schedules have been in 
effect since and have worked with mutual satisfaction to 
the great majority of the shop employees and of the manage- 
ment. 

The United States Railroad Labor Board, without, as it 
is believed, any authority under the Transportation Act, de- 
clared said elections illegal and the contracts entered into 
between the management and the elected employees repre- 
sentatives null and void and ordered a new election in the 
shop crafts. (Decision No. 218.) 

Not only that but the board declared that the organiza- 
tion itself must have a place on the ballot and must be 
recognized as entitled, if selected by the majority of the 
employees, to represent them, that other than employees 
could represent Pennsylvania employees and that men who 
had ceased to be employees were eligible to vote. 

The management stood by the elections already held and 
when the Labor Board was about to publish an opinion that 
the company had violated its decision, the company adopted 
the only method open to it to test the power of the Labor 
Board to make the order which it had made and instituted 
a proceeding in the United States Courts to restrain the 
board from publishing such an opinion. The United States 
District Court upheld the Pennsylvania System and granted 
an injunction. The Labor Board appealed and the Circuit 
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Court of Appeals reversed the District Court and the Penn- 
sylvania has taken the case to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company raised two main 
points : 

1. That the order of the Labor Board in this case was 
beyond its authority under the Transportation Act; that the 
company therefore had not violated any lawful decision of 
the board and that the board should be restrained from pub- 
lishing an opinion to that effect. 

2. That if the Labor Board did have authority for its 
order, then the sections of the Transportation Act giving it 
such power were unconstitutional. 


Summary of Company’s Position in 
Controversy With Labor Board 


The railroad position throughout the course of the argu- 
ment before the Labor Board and before the court may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The company has not denied and does not now deny 
the jurisdiction of the Labor Board to hear and decide such 
disputes as fall within the purview of Title II of the Trans- 
portation Act. 

2. The company does deny the right of the Labor Board 
to invade the domain of managefhent and insists that in 
declaring said election illegal and said contracts null and 
void, and in ordering that a new election be held as it did 
in its Decision No. 218, the board exceeded its powers and 
without warrant of law exercised the functions of an ad- 
ministrative or regulatory body, and asserted jurisdiction 
over matters solely referable to the functions of railway 
management. 

3. In its relations with its employees, the company seeks 
one object and one alone namely, the right to deal directly 
with its own employees without interference by those having 
interests to serve other than the interest of the employees, the 
railroad and the public. To that end it has offered classes 
of employees a voice in matters affecting their welfare 
through employee representatives of their own selection, 
whether union or non-union men. 

4. Sixty-six and one-half per cent of the employees who 
are interested in and affected by rules covering working con- 
ditions have by vote or otherwise expressed a desire to nego- 
tiate rules and working conditions through employee repre- 
sentatives, and contracts have been entered into between the 
management and representatives of approximately 150,000 
employees. 

5. Representatives of the various classes of employees with 
whom contracts have been made have expressed their satis- 
faction not only with the manner in which representatives 
were elected, but also with the rules and working conditions 
agreed upon. 

6. If the company complied with the Labor Board’s de- 
cision No. 218, it would be obliged to repudiate these con- 


tracts to the great and irreparable injury of the company 
and its employees. 


How the Plan Has Worked Thus Far 


It would seem that there could scarcely be a more severe 
test of the Pennsylvania plan of employee representation 
than that afforded by the national strike of railroad shop- 
men which began on July 1, 1922. Not only has it afforded 
a successful demonstration of the co-operative policy adopted 
by the company and its employees in general, but also it has 
furnished practical proof that System Federation No. 90 
does not actually represent the majority of the shop craft 
employees on the Pennsylvania System. 

The strike vote on which the shop craft employees on the 
Pennsylvania System were called upon to strike was taken 
when the company refused to hold a new election as ordered 


“ss £* 








October 14, 1922 


by the Labor Board in 1921. The company was not a party 
to the issues which precipitated the general strike. The 
issues on which the strike was called did not apply to this 
railroad. Wages had been fixed by mutual agreement; rules 
had likewise been determined and had been in effect for 
almost a year; and no outside contract work of the kind 
complained of by the strike leaders had been let by this 
railroad. 
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the Pennsylvania shopman left the service when the strike 
was called. Within two months after the strike started the 
shop forces of the system had been restored to more than 
95 per cent of the normal working force. The great ma- 
jority of the employees who remained loyal were working 
under regulations that had been agreed upon between the 
management and the employee representatives elected the 
year before—the election which the Labor Board had declared 


































































































Bearing in mind that System Federation No. 90 had illegal. They were working under wages agreed upon be- 
Disposition of Grievances and Controversial Questions 
(First Six Months of 1922) 
Adjusted | 
or Com- With- Received | ge | : With- 
No. of | promised drawn Decision By Decision | Decision drawn 
MONTH Cases in Favor | Percent No Percent Ap- Percent Review- | in Favor | Percent in Favor | Percent No. Percent 
Taken Up| of Em- Merit, pealed ing Com- | of Man- | of Em- Merit, 
ployes etc. mittees | agement | ployes ete. 
January 896 | 435 | 48.5 256 | 286 | 205 | 229 iw | ww | 61 6 | 33.3 1 5.6 
February | 937 | 441 | 47.1 279 | 29.8 217, | 23.1 10 | 8s | 80 1 | 10 1 10. 
March sos | 412 | 47.5 | 224 | 258 232 | 26.7 6 | 5 as | 1 | wr] — |— 
April | 733 | 341 | 46.5 | 209 | 285 | 183 | 25.0 ~— | _ — |-|—-{- 
May | 996 | 535 | 53.7 | wy | ase | 226 | 225 5 | 1 20.0 3 | 60.0 1 20.0 
June | 771 | 389 | 504 | 208 | 265 | 178 | 23.1 59 «||| «(4 40.7 9 | 153 | 26 | 44.0 

Total | 5,201 | 2,553 ! 491 | 1,409 ! 27.1 ! 1,239 | 23.8 98 49 30.0 | 20 | 204! 29 | 296 

Note: This statement is designed to show the disposition made of grievance cases and controversial questions by the various 
y conde with whom such cases were taken up, and represents the procedure followed in handling these matters from origin to final 
isposition. 

It does not, however, show the final disposition of all cases originating or taken up with hig! nee officers, for the reason that in 
cases where the decision of an officer below the superintendent or of a superintendent is appealed successively to the _ general 
superintendent, the general manager and the reviewing committees, such cases would not ordinarily be finally disposed of during 
the period of one month. 

The number of cases shown as having been taken up with and disposed of by higher officers and the reviewing committees may 
or may not be included in the number of cases reported as having been taken up with and disposed of by the officer next lower 
in rank, depending upon whether the case was hahdled during the month by the officer next lower in rank. 











claimed the right to represent the shop crafts and had been 
sustained by the Labor Board to the extent that a new 
election was ordered, the strike call on the Pennsylvania 
really amounted to a protest against the Pennsylvania plan 
of employee representation. 


Employees Repudiate Fancied Grievances 


Certainly if the majority of the shop crafts were dissatis- 
fied either with their wages and ‘working conditions or with 
the methods of election followed by the company, or the pro- 
cedure adopted for the settlement of matters in dispute, no 
more propitious cccasion for indicating such dissatisfaction 
could be presented than a strike by shopmen all over the 
country. 


But what happened was this: Less than 30 per cent of 


tween the management and the same employee representa-' 


tives. 


Practical Demonstration of Success of Plan 


It would be difficult to imagine stronger proof of the 
fact that the great majority of even the shop craft employees 
are satisfied with the Pennyslvania plan. 

Ever since the plan has been in effect, however, it has 
furnished practical demonstrations of its workability and the 
confidence of the employees. A study of the disposition of 
grievances and controversial questions arising between em- 
ployees and the management in the first six months of this 
year affords interesting evidence as to how the Pennsylvania 
System plan of employee representation is actually working. 

This is the second year in which it has been in effect. 





Voting Booths at Planing Mill for Shop Employees’ Election at Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The analysis of the records of the first half of this year 
covers not only engineers, firemen, conductors and trainmen, 
but also shop craft employees, signal department, mainte- 
nance of way, clerical employees, telegraphers, marine em- 
ployees and miscellaneous forces. It includes such questions 
as seniority, discipline, time allowances and other matters 
that arise in dispute in the ordinary operation of the rail- 
road and in its relations with employees. 

The accompanying table gives the disposition of these 
matters and shows the number of cases taken up with officers 
below superintendents, with superintendents, general super- 
intendents and general managers; the number of cases ad- 
justed or compromised in favor of the employees with these 
various officers; the number of cases withdrawn as having 
no merit, etc.; the number of cases in which decisions were 
appealed to the next higher officers; and the number of cases 
received and disposed of by the reviewing committees. 

The reviewing committees in the case of each class of 
employees concerned are composed of an equal number of 
representatives of the employees and the management. All 
members of these committees have equal voting power, the 
employee members being selected by the employees them- 
selves. Two-thirds vote of the committee is necessary to de- 
cide any question submitted to the committee and the chair- 
manship alternates between an employee member and a 
management member. 


Summary of Cases Handled Under 
Plan of Employee Representation 


The total number of cases taken up with individual of- 
ficers, from those below the grade of superintendent on up 
through the general managers, was 5,201. 

Of this number, 2,553, or a little more than 49 per cent 
of the total number of cases, were adjusted or compromised 
in favor of the employees in conference between the em- 
ployee representatives and the respective officers, without 
appeal and therefore without the necessity of being referred 
to the reviewing committees. 

Appeals from the decisions reached in conference between 
the officers and employee representatives were taken in 1,239 
cases, or about 24 per cent of the cases handled. In 1,409 
cases, or about 27 per cent of the total, the matter was with- 
drawn as having no merit or for other reasons. In less than 
two per cent of the cases taken up on behalf of the employees 
was it necessary to take an appeal to the reviewing commit- 
tees, a mutually satisfactory settlement having been reached 
with the local officials or next higher authorities in all other 
cases. 

The actual number of cases received by the reviewing 
committees in the first six months of the year and disposed 
of, according to records covering this period, was 98. Of 
this number, 49 were decided in favor of the management, 
20 in favor of the employees, and 29 were withdrawn after 
reaching the committees. 

The record of cases handled to conclusion in conferences 
between the various officers and the employee representatives 
down the line. is regarded by the management as a tribute 
to both the employees and the officers. It shows conclusively 
a manifest spirit of fair play and a willingness on the part 
of employees and officers to co-operate in reaching an 
amicable settlement of matters in dispute. 


THe New Jersey ASssocraTION, said to represent 4,000 New 
Jersey students attending New York University, has petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for a lower railroad fare 
for New Jersey students attending school in New York. 
The petition says that there are 10,000 such students—men and 
women, and that the preferential rate would save them $500,000 
a year. 
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Gier’s Blocks for Fastening 
Automobiles on Cars 


NUMBER OF manufacturers of automobiles have reduced 
loading and unloading costs, and at the same time 
have made their cars even more secure from possible 

damage while in transit by using Gier blocks, which are 
returned by the consignee and used over again. In a severe 
test made in the Buick Company’s yards, the draft timber 
and the whole end of one box car were broken by the terrific 
impact, but the Gier blocks held the automobiles securely. 
These blocks are 10% in. high and stamped to fit the tread 





Gier’s Automobile Loading Blocks 


of the wheel, from No. 10 steel. They weigh 10 Ib. each and 
can be nested and returned to the factory in bundles. 

One shipper reports that the blocks average three trips 
in two months at a return cost of 40 cents a set of eight. 
Each is stamped with the owner’s name. It is estimated 
that the blocks earn their cost in five trips. They cause 
the minimum damage to freight car floors, as an easily re- 
movable double-head nail is used. 
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Sir Henry Thornton to Head Canadian National 


American Trained General Manager of English Road Chosen for 
Important and Difficult Post 


By J. L. Payne 


LL- SUSPENSE with respect to the appointment of a new 
board to take charge of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways has been ended by positive action on the part of 

the government. No one may say that impulsiveness had 
been shown. It was in 1918 that the system was erected, fol- 
lowing the collapse of the Canadian Northern and Grand 
Trunk Pacific, and early in the following year legislation 
was passed providing for a board of directors. Nothing was 
done in 1919, however, nor in 1920 and 1921. 

Matters were about at their worst when the King govern- 
ment came into power in Decem- 
ber last. Popular alarm was 
then acute. There was a gen- 
eral and urgent demand, on 
the part of press and people, 
that steps should be taken to 
put in a strong, capable and 
courageous board. The taking 
over of the Grand Trunk in 
1921, adding nearly 5,000 miles 
to the 17,000 odd which had 
composed the national group, 
made immediate action impera- 
tive. But it was not until 10 
months later that this highly 
necessary step was taken. In 
this, depending on the angle of 
view, some will see the looseness 
and irresponsibility which usu- 
ally attach to public ownership, 
while others will identify proper 
prudence and deliberation in the 
discharge of an important duty. 
It is sufficient to say that, in the 
meantime, growing impatience 
had been shown on the part of 
the press of the country, voicing 
public sentiment. 

Let no one, however, from 
whatever point of view the mat- 
ter may be scanned, fancy that 
the government was confronted 
by a light task. Without the slightest prejudice, let it be said 
that the results of public ownership had positively appalled 
the Canadian people. As has been said, the operating deficits 
jumped by many millions annually. Worse still, advances 
from the public treasury, to cover losses and put the new 
system into proper working shape, went up by hundreds oi 
millions. Reference to that aspect will be made further along. 
There was genuine and universal fear that if these losses were 
not stopped the country would find its credit impaired— 
would, indeed, be confronted by staggering conditions. 

There was unquestionably one cause in particular for this 
long delay. A man of outstanding capacity was required to 
head the new board—a man whose record and qualifications 
would command public confidence—and it was found that 
such a man was hard to get. The United States was combed 
to find him. The question of compensation was not an im- 
pediment; for the government could fix the salary of the man 
who measured up to the specifications at any amount. There 
was no limit. One after another men who had earned a 
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name in the American railway world were called to Ottawa 
in this grand quest. Those who would have been acceptable 
backed away when they looked at the task before them and. 
took cognizance of the conditions under which they would be 
expected to work. Some wanted a freer hand than could be 
assured. Others who would have accepted the post were 
found lacking in qualifications regarded as vital. Thus the 
months went by. The right man could not be found, or when 
found, shrank from the great responsibilities involved. 

At last a choice has been made, and a name hitherto unmen- 
tioned in the canvass has been 
introduced to the Canadian 
people—the name of Sir Henry 
Worth Thornton. He is an 
American by way of England. 
The new general manager and 
chairman of the board was 
born at Logansport, Ind., in 
November, 1871. He is there- 
fore 51 years of age. He was 
graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1894 as a 
civil engineer, with the degree 
of bachelor of science. His 
first job was as draftsman in 
the offices of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, where he seems to 
have gained recognition; for, 
after rising from one position to 
another in the engineering de- 
partment, he was in 1911 made 
general superintendent of the 
Long Island Railrcad, a sub- 
sidiary of the road with which 
he had been engaged for 17 
years. Here he found scope for 
executive judgment, chiefly in 
connection with the terminal 
problems of the Pennsylvania 
in New York City and the or- 
ganization of the electrical train 
service of the Long Island Rail- 
road. At one time he was chosen by L. F. Loree, then 
general manager of the Pennsylvania, to develop a students’ 
course in transportation, because of his experience in nearly 
all departments of the Pennsylvania System, and he appears 
to have made good. 

While it does not appropriately form any part of this 
hasty sketch of facts and events, it may be worth while, 
in passing, to observe what happened in the rise and prog- 
ress of this distinguished railroader, and why. He had 
a sound grounding. He started at the bottom of the 
ladder. He no doubt had great natural gifts; for in this 
rugged and practical world a pint measure can never be 
made to hold a quart. He had the capacity for big things; 
but that would not have carried him to high place if he had 
not got into his proper orbit. He found the orbit in the 
Pennsylvania system and quite obviously made the best of it. 
That gives us a clue to the character of the man. His was 
not a pyrotechnic advancement. He came to his full stature 
by successive steps, appropriating knowledge as his experience 









































widened. The point which needs to be emphasized is that 
he was qualified for a large orbit and he found it. 


Achievements in England 


In April, 1914, he was offered and accepted the post of 
general manager of the Great Eastern Railway in England. 
He got it on his merits. A few months later the world war 
broke out, and strenuous times came to the heads of the large 
British railways. The Great Eastern, one of the most im- 
portant of the English roads, with strong steamship connec- 
tions, became one of the leading lines of military communica- 
tion. Mr. Thornton was made a member of the executive 
committee of general managers which, under the control of 
government, administered all the railways of the United 
Kingdom. In 1916 he was appointed director of inland water 
communication, with functions extending to France, Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. Early in 1917 he was sent to Paris as 
assistant director general of railways, and became further 
identified with military operations. From the rank of colonel 
he passed up to be brigadier general. Finally, he had charge 
of army transportation on the continent with the rank of major 
general. 

While all this was happening, Henry Thornton remained 
an American citizen. Having regard to the more or less rigid 
rules of English life in such matters, this would seem anom- 
alous. It was. But great events were transpiring and big 
men were needed to cope with them. His nationality was 
subordinate to the service he was prepared to give. That 
alone counted. It was not until March, 1919, that he was 
naturalized as a British subject. In May of that year he 
was, for high services to the state, gazetted Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the British Empire, and became Sir 
Henry Thorton. He is also Commander of the Legion of 
Honor of France, an officer of the Order of Leopold of the 
Belgians, and holder of the Distinguished Service Medal 
conferred by the American government. 


New Task One of Greatest in Railway World 


These brilliant titles and honors grow rather dim when 
brought into contrast with the glaring fact that Sir Henry 
Thornton has now been chosen for one of the most gigantic 
tasks ever assigned to a man in the history of transporta- 
tion by rail. Canada’s venture into public ownership has 
created a problem graver than that which has confronted 
any country. It is no mere figure of speech, or play on words, 
to say that if he solves it he will save a nation. It is a 
solemn truth, although it is only clearly recognized by those 
who have studied the facts and grasped their real significance. 
He has to turn an annual loss of more than $100,000,000 
into at least a balancing of accounts. His pathway is at 
this moment beset by obstacles. One of them is fundamental 
and relates to the act under which he must operate. Let 
us look at its main features—for Americans wiil be deeply 
interested in what may happen with respect to Canada’s 
national railways as Sir Henry proceeds with his adminis- 
tration. 

The governor in council may nominate such persons as may be 
deemed expedient, not less than five, nor more than fifteen, to be 
directors of the company hereby incorporated, and upon such nomi- 
nation being made the persons so nominated, and their successors, 
and such other persons as may from time to time be nominated by 
the governor in council as directors, shall be and are hereby in- 
corporated as a Company, under the name of “Canadian National 
Railway Company,” hereinafter called “the Company.” No stock 
ownership shall be necessary to qualify a director. ; 

The directors shall hold office from one annual meeting to an- 
other or until their successors are appointed, unless removed by 
the governor in council for cause. Upon any vacancy occurring the 
governor in council may fill the vacancy by the appointment of a 
successor. The continuance of a vacancy or vacancies shall not 
impair the powers of the board of directors. The annual meeting 
shall be held upon the second Thursday in April in each year, or 
on such other date as the directors may from time to time de- 
termine. 
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It will be seen that these clauses place absolute power as 
respects the board in the hands of the government, and gov 
ernment control of course means political control. ‘Unles: 
removed by the governor in council for cause” has enormous 
significance. It is clear that at any time the official life of 
a director may be brought to an end. It is not for a moment 
suggested that this power of life or death over every mem- 
ber of the board would be used arbitrarily or contrary to 
public interests. Popular judgment, always active and articu- 
late in Canada, would not permit the assertion of reckless 
political control; but we must all see that the power is there, 
and, while it is there, partisan expediency may compel—as 
it has so often done in the past—action which could not be 
defended on higher grounds. 


Government Earnestly Striving 
to Solve Railway Problem 


The King government inherited this railway problem, and, 
the writer believes, is sincerely trying to solve it. The 
announcement of the personnel of the new board, with such 
a commanding personality as Sir Henry Thornton at its 
head, has been received by the Canadian people with un- 
qualified approval. The general judgment is that a strong 
board has been chosen. There is a universal disposition to 
give the management every possible latitude in the tremendous 
task which it has assumed; but no one who is familiar with 
the main features of that task would feel like minimizing 
it. One of these features is the great length of parallel 
mileage, both in the East and the West, but particularly in 
the West. This grew out of two political roads being built 
through the same territory at the same time, which must 
always be regarded as a folly that could not have been carried 
out under other conditions. 

Everything would now seem to depend on whether or not 
Sir Henry Thornton and his associates are given a free hand. 
While the power to control is still vested in the government 
under the Act of 1919, there is nothing whatever to prevent 
the substitution of another measure giving as complete inde- 
pendence to the new board as the Railway Commission of 
Australia and the Railway Commission of Canada enjoy. 
Political considerations alone would interpose an obstacle. 
Public sentiment would probably approve; but it happens 
that the Progressives, chiefly from the Western provinces, 
hold the balance of power in Parliament, and they are 
strongly in favor of public ownership. It is in their territory, 
moreover, that the parallel mileage, to which allusion has 
just been made, is situated. The question of vested rights 
comes in on the part of small communities located along this 
double right of way, and to that sort of feeling politicians 
are invariably sensitive. These people would resist being 
changed from their present main line status to branch line 
rank. They like to see the express trains go by, notwith- 
standing the fact that they contribute very little traffic to 
them, which is another way of saying that the human factor 
here holds a large place. 


Various Interests—Including Organized 
Labor—Represented on Board 


Sir Henry Thornton will have around him a group of 
admittedly strong men. They have apparently been chose 
on their merits, and for that reason are acceptable to th 
Canadian people—or appear to be at this moment. They are: 

John H. Sinclair, of New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. M: 
Sinclair was for many years a member of Parliament, and 
is the only man on the new board who could be suspected © 
holding place for political reasons; but he is really a go 
choice. He is conservative, cautious and competent. H’ 
brings no railway experience to his task; but his strong and 
slow-moving judgment will be valuable. His integrity is 
unimpeachable. 

Richard P. Gough, of Montreal. Mr. Gough is a ma 
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of large business experience, and in that regard is neither 
stronger nor weaker than scores of others who might have 
been chosen. He is what the country will regard as a fair 
representative of Canada’s men of commerce. 

James Stewart, of Winnipeg. He is probably the choice of 
the Progressives. He was for some time the head of the 
Canada Wheat Board, and is at the present time general 
manager of a large milling company. He is held in universal 
esteem as a man of capacity. 

Ernest R. Decary, of Montreal. He was for some time 
head of the Montreal Civic Commission, and made good. In 
a large sense he might be regarded as the representative of 
French Canadian interests on the board. 

Frederick G. Dawson, of Prince Rupert, British Colum- 
bia. Mr. Dawson is spoken of very highly by those who 
know him; but he starts as a stranger to the people of cen- 
tral and eastern Canada. He is a wholesale merchant. 

Tom Moore, nominally of Ottawa. Mr. Moore is head 
of the labor unions in Canada, an Englishman by birth, 
who has made a very favorable impression for his modera- 
tion and breadth of view. He will not be a cipher at the 
meetings of the board; but he must be clearly identified as 
the special representative of labor. 

Graham A. Bell, C. M. G., of Ottawa. From a clerkship 
Mr. Bell has risen in the Department of Railways and Canals 
to be deputy minister. Of all the members of the board, Mr. 
Bell is the only man, save the general manager and Mr. Ruel, 
who has had any railway experience whatever. He was never 
connected with any of the operating departments, but he is a 
master of all the financial details relating to the Canadian 
National system. He was very closely associated with the 
old Canadian Northern management, and he bears an untar- 
nished name. For the present he will continue also to serve 
as deputy minister, although it is generally believed that it 
would be in the public interest if he gave his whole time to 
the railway proposition. 

Gerard G. Ruel, of Toronto. Mr. Ruel, as a lawyer, has 
had long experience in the capacity of railway solicitor, 
chiefly for the old Canadian Northern; but his work here- 
tofore has been somewhat in the background. For that rea- 
son his being given a place on the new board has occasioned 
some surprise. He will, however, be a useful member in 
matters of detail and law. 

That then, is the composition of the board, for which the 
country has waited so long with rising impatience and dis- 
couragement. Before it lies a task of stupendous proportions. 
At the bottom of the broad problem, as has been said, lies 
the fact of a very large surplus mileage, consisting of track- 
age running almost side by side over thousands of miles of 
territory. Can political interests stand the strain of dealing 
with that situation in a businesslike spirit? That is the 
supreme question which the course of events alone will 
answer. 


Road’s Financial Condition Has Improved, 
But Is Still Grave 


It would be quite impossible for any uninformed reader 
to gage the real magnitude of the problem awaiting solution 
in Canada. During the current year drooping hopes have 
been revived by the monthly announcements of operating 
results on the government lines. If all continues to go well 
until the end of the current year, the deficit on operating 
account may be cut down to about $10,000,000; but, while 
some of that betterment is on a bookkeeping basis, the fixed 
charges have grown at such a rate as to practically absorb 
all the gain on operating account. ‘These fixed charges 
present one of the most difficult problems with which Sir 
Henry will have to deal. They were large when the Canadian 
Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific were taken over. They 
were increased when the Grand Trunk was absorbed into the 
public railway system. The swelling has come chiefly, how- 
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ever, from the fact that since public ownership was set up 
hundreds of millions have been taken out of the Dominion 
treasury to meet the needs of the system. The actual deficit 
as revealed by standard railway accounting amounts now to 
about $100,000,000 per annum, quite apart from operating 
loss. 

The advances made from the public treasury totaled $112,- 
632,154 for the fiscal year ended March 31 last, without 
taking any account whatever of interest and other charges 
attaching to five thousand miles of line being operated at a 
loss, but which are taken care of under the head of the pub- 
lic debt and are therefore not identifiable. 


Advances from Public -Treasury 


The facts in that regard are so enlightening that it is 
distinctly worth while to give them in detail. They are as 


follows: 
CRBGIEN, TNOEUNATE in656 00 0005 pdsdeuneueces $45,688,142 
A OUI foc Vina o'va4 Ss eons maior 56,442,020 
oe Be ee a oi a ene 10,501,992 


TreTritEieicn erie ki $112,632,154 





That was the amount of the direct call on the public 
treasury for these three roads. A very large amount, cer- 
tainly not less than $30,000,000, would have te be added 
for the National Transcontinental, the Intercolonial, the 
Prince Edward Island and 500 miles of branch lines. The 
facts are not available at the moment. But that is not all. 
During the year, securities were issued on account of the 
Grand Trunk for $25,000,000 and an equal amount for the 
Canadian Northern, both bearing government guarantees; so 
that the final total would be close up to $200,000,000, if not 
well beyond that figure. One of the difficulties in the way 
of getting precise and accurate information is an archaic sys- 
tem of accounting, which covers up an enormous amount of 
capital charges under the rather indefinite head of the pub- 
lic debt. 

Capital outlay, without reference to the $100,000,000 re- 
quired annually to cover the ordinary deficit, will unavoidably 
be large as time proceeds. The government, for example, 
must provide for a high proportion of the transportation 
needs of the West as the area of settlement is extended. 
Equipment requirements will be heavy and constant. In 
short, the money for all purposes must come out of the public 
treasury, with a corresponding addition to fixed charges. 
Yet there is the chance that earnings may exceed operating 
cost, and that as traffic develops a growing credit balance 
may help to meet the burden arising out of capital liability. 
That chance will be improved if efficiency and sound admin- 
istration succeed to the inefficiency and waste which have 
protruded from every angle of public ownership in Canada. 
As the retiring general manager said recently, “the Canadian 
National can be made an asset if politics are excluded.” 

Notwithstanding the grave burden which rests on the people 
of Canada as the result of railway nationalization, there is a 
general feeling that public ownership should be given a fair 
chance. Let it be clearly understood, however, that this dis- 
position to adopt a passive attitude does not rest on definite 
popular approval of the underlying principle. It rests solely 
on the conviction that the situation is so bad nothing else 
whatever can be done. The people of Canada, neither 
directly nor indirectly, ever approved of the principle of pub- 
lic ownership. The position of matters in Canada will be 
quite misunderstood unless that fact is clearly recognized. 
The people were not consulted, and no one may say how 
they feel about the abstract proposition. What they realize is 
that these costly properties are on their hands, and that all 
they can do is to make the best of them. They are therefore 
disposed to give the new board their loyal support and on 
their own part spend much time in fasting and prayer. 
Their taxes will not permit them to forget their obligations. 
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Suggestions for Greater 
Efficiency and Economy 


By Franklin Snow 


HE LIMITED, running 45 minutes late, was nearing 

New York. On the next track, a short distance back, 

was the local suburban train. Ten minutes further 
delay for the express would mean a refund of extra fare 
amounting to $1.20 each to over 100 passengers. The trains 
approached the point where one or the other must take the 
only remaining inbound track. The recognized principles 
of dispatching, that a delayed train shall be given every 
opportunity to make up lost time, and that a through train 
shall ordinarily be given precedence over a local, even though 
they may both be of the same actual class, would indicate 
that the Limited should be given the track. Nevertheless, 
on No. 2 track appeared a home signal, while on No. 4 track 
the local received a proceed signal to take the cross-over and 
precede the Limited into the terminal, thus jeopardizing the 
chances of the express to arrive less than 55 minutes late 
(after which the refund for one hour’s extra fare must be 
paid). 

That this inefficient dispatching occurred with frequency 
can be attested to by the writer, who observed this trick as 
often as once a week over a period of several months. It is 
obvious that the dispatcher, and indirectly the officers who 
later reviewed his train-sheet, made a direct error in judg- 
ment, or else were inexcusably ignorant of the fact that a 
chance was being taken in holding a train running so closely 
on the time when a refund of extra fare would be necessary. 
The $150 or so, in this case, is a trivial sum, when con- 
sidered as a portion of a trunk line’s monthly revenue, but 
the indifference with which its loss is evidently regarded 
indicates a certain laxity in supervision which may be con- 
sidered a fair criterion of much greater extravagances else- 
where. 

In direct contrast to this incident may be cited another 
similar case which happened several years ago, when rail- 
road operating ratios were below 70 per cent and when there 
was less absolute necessity of watching every penny. The 
Knickerbocker Limited, from Boston to New York, left New 
Haven 40 minutes behind schedule. Considerable ‘“josh- 
ing” ensued in the observation smoker between passengers 
and conductor, the former inquiring as to whether or not re- 
fund receipts were ready for distribution. The conductor, 
with some pride, assured the passengers that they would not 
need them that trip, and such proved to be the case, a par- 
ticularly fast run being made which enabled the train to 
pull into the Grand Central just 29 minutes late, or a minute 
under the time after which refunds of extra fare were neces- 
sitated. 

Innumerable instances coming to the attentions of ob- 
servant passengers or shippers make it apparent that, despite 
the much greater necessity for economy in every direction, 
there is much room for increase in efficiency. Reliable 
statistics point out the fact that little lasting improvement 
has been made over 1919 operating standards, despite the 
temporary spurt in 1920. 

The following table, showing comparative statistics of the 
most interesting and valuable features for the month of July, 
indicate a discouraging gain in efficiency effected by private 
management. In 1919 the Railroad Administration was op- 
erating the roads under normal conditions, the war traffic 
having ceased, but being replaced by heavy commercial 
traffic. In 1920 the railroads were endeavoring to reach the 
highest possible point of efficiency, with a 30-30 record on 
car-loading and car-mileage (which was never attained), 
against the time when the government guarantee would ex- 
pire, while in 1921 the figures reflect, to an extent, the ces- 
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saticn of activities in shops, to which is attributable the in- 
crease in percentage of bad-order cars. 





1919 1920 1921 
oe eee eee 67.9 71.3 63.6 
Average number tons per car mile.............. 27.9 28.2 27.8 
Average car-miles per car-day.........eeeeeees 24.1 24.4 21.3 
ee ee ere eee 455 490 375 
Average speed per freight-train-mile........... 10.8 10.8 11.9 
Gross train miles per freight-train-mile.......... 1,571 1,470 1,472 
Net ton-miles per freight-train-mile 757 725 674 
Per cent of net to gross-ton-miles...... bad 48 49 46 
Cost per freight-train-mile................. ic. oe $1.87 $1.88 
Average per cent locomotives unserviceable...... 27.2 24.2 23.3 
Average per cent freight cars unserviceable...... 8.7 6.6 15.9 


The above statistics, picked at random, represent those 
given greatest consideration by operating officials, out of the 
mass of reports which the railroads compile (either volun- 
tarily or by order of the I. C. C.). No extended analysis is 
offered, nor is one necessary. The 1921 figures show no 
appreciable improvement over those in 1919, while in some 
instances they show a decided falling off in efficiency. ‘The 
spurt of 1920 was short-lived. Car miles are now averaging 
21 miles per day, while loading remains fixed at approxi- 
mately 28 tons per car. Despite the present great surplus- 
age of freight cars, it is indeed a poor policy to permit car- 
mileage to fall off as it has. When traffic again revives it 
will take months to get an organization keyed up to the point 
where it was when the high pinnacle of 28 miles was touched. 

This record, once attained, should have been used as a 
spur to even greater accomplishment in this direction. When 
there is an ample supply of cars for all requirements, there 
is, of course, no great incentive to expedite movement of 
cars on line in order to make them available for another 
load. Nevertheless, while it is impossible to prepare figures 
to verify the contention, it is obvious that a car moving only 
20 miles per day is costing more to handle than one which is 
sliding along at a 30-mile per day average, even if only in 
additional per diem charges. However, some justification 
of decreased car-mileage may be found in the increased 
average train speed. 

Gross tonnage per train decreased 100 tons to 1,472, but 
this is really an economy, as too high a tonnage record has 
frequently meant enormously increased transportation ex- 
penses in overtime wages, etc. As the per cent of net gross 
decreased from 48 to 46, we must, however, consider this as 
a failure to maintain the highest efficiency of transportation. 

Increased cost per train-mile is, of course, directly at- 
tributable to wages, while high percentage of unserviceable 
cars, is, as previously pointed out, due to the fact that the 
roads have permitted repair work to wait until it could be 
performed under the lowered wage-scale. 

Many concrete examples of extravagance and needless ex- 
pense are at hand. The sight of a business car, trailing 
an already over-loaded passenger train is a familiar one to 
travelers. 
cents a mile to haul a heavy steel car. Therefore, let 
us assume that an official going from New York to Chicago, 
something under 1,000 miles, taking his car with him, is cost- 
ing his company approximately $600 for the round trip. As a 
large part of the run is made at night, “inspection” is a poor 
excuse for the necessity of a business car. While many offi- 
cials take such opportunities to get rid of accumulated corre- 
spondence, we might remark that even a railroad president 
could dictate for one evening in a Pullman drawing-room, 
in view of the economy thus effected. However, the height 
of the ridiculous is reached when, as happened recently on a 
great western line, two cars were added to a heavy trans- 
continental train (necessitating an extra locomotive) to carry 
certain economically-inclined officials to a fuel-conservation 
meeting. 

In justice to railroad officials though, be it said that the 
use of official cars has been greatly curtailed recently, and 
the sight of such a car on a foreign line today is unusual, a 
tacit understanding having been reached, doubtless, that cars 
shall not be used off the home roads except in necessity. 


Transportation experts tell us that it costs 30- 
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Another matter, which is frequently censured editorially 
by certain periodicals as costing the railroads many thou- 
sands of dollars annually is that of free transportation, to 
which officials, employees, and their families are entitled. 
Too much has already been said and written on this subject 
to warrant any further comment on the right or wrong of 
the question, although the writer is inclined to the belief 
that passes, judiciously granted, are a direct benefit to the 
railroads, insofar as the employees take pleasure and pride 
in obtaining such passes. The system of granting free 
transportation differs on every road, although the basic prin- 
ciple is length of service, or meritorious service with the 
company. : 

Thus, to obtain an annual pass represents something of an 
achievement and increases the prestige of the recipient among 
his fellows, thereby increasing his loyalty to the company 
which rewards his faithful service. Further, an official can 
obtain a pretty good line on the interest his men take in their 
road by the pass requests they make; i.e., an employee whose 
idea of free transportation is that it gives him an opportunity 
to see what his road looks like and with this knowledge be- 
come of greater value to the company, is the man worth 
developing, while the man who constantly requests passes to 
a nearby pleasure resort or city thereby indicates his in- 
difference to the opportunity of making his holiday trips of 
benefit either to the company, or himself. 

However, looking at the entire question of free trans- 

portation in a broad spirit, there is no reason why railroad 
men should not receive gratis, or at half-rate (as is the case 
of some foreign employees’ passes), the product of their busi- 
ness, namely transportation, just as freely as those in other 
industries benefit by gifts, discounts, and wholesale prices 
in their own line. For instance, it is the custom for hotel 
men to decline payment of bills incurred by other hotel mana- 
gers who happen to stop at their hostelry. 
_ Unfortunately, though, an extravagance has crept into the 
distribution of annual passes by the use of the ‘“‘complimen- 
tary list.” This burdensome practice has become so fast- 
ened on the railroads, that toward the close of each year all 
departments of the larger roads prepare, and submit to their 
pass bureaus, a list of officials and their families, who, in 
the opinion of the pass-requesting officer, should receive an- 
nual transportation over his line. The original idea was to 
include primarily those officials of foreign roads who might 
be in a position to divert considerable traffic to a road pre- 
senting them with passes. The lists have now assumed such 
proportions, however, that personal friends of officials, past 
and present, comprise a large part of the list, together with 
widows of former officers of various roads, some living, some 
dead; children of officials, many of whom have long-since 
become self-supporting, or married, and other similar in- 
congruities. 

When the amount of money spent both in stationery and 
clerical labor in this annual procedure is considered in its 
entirety, no imagination is necessary to point out one huge 
and useless extravagance. How much better it would be if 
an agreement could be made whereby passes would only be 
issued upon request of an official of a foreign road, who, 
presumably, would only request such transportation for him- 
self and family as he might reasonably expect to use during 
the ensuing year. This would also, to some extent, preclude 
the possibility of passes falling into improper hands. 

With the present great number of outstanding annual 

“passes, many conductors glance at them only in a cursory 
manner, especially on the suburban trains, which many em- 
ployees use for commuting to and from their places of em- 
ployment. So lax have conductors become that recentiy it 
was discovered that a former employee of a railroad was trav- 
elling to work on a Railroad Y. M. C. A. card, which bore a 
distant resemblance to the annual pass of the company. The 
conductor on whose train the man rode had doubtless become 
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so familiar with this person’s face as being a pass-holder, 
that he ceased to even glance at the pass-case which was 
shown daily, the man covering a certain part of it with his 
hand, and in this way the company was hood-winked for 
several months, before the fraud was discovered. 

However, these occasional instances of mis-use of passes 
should not be considered as being arguments against the 
privilege itself, which is a thoroughly and properly ap- 
preciated one by the great mass of railroad men. The only 
condemnation of it is in the extravagances which have crept 
into the system of distribution. 


When Headlight Meets Headlight 


EADERS INTERESTED in the train accident record will re- 
R call the account of a collision of passenger trains at 

Plains, Kansas, on April 19, 1922, about 2 a. m. (re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 10) in which each of the 
two enginemen, running at full speed toward each other on 
single track, remained oblivious to his danger until within a 
very short distance of the other train; though both trains 
carried bright electric headlights and the line of road was 
straight and level and the weather clear. Both enginemen 
were killed. 

Since the publication of that report there has been a con- 
siderable amount of discussion of the question how such a 
disastrous error could be made; and we have made inquiry 
of a number of operating officers and locomotive runners 
with a view to comparing representative opinions. The gov- 
ernment’s investigation has afforded no light on the two en- 
ginemen’s probable mental processes; and, the enginemen 
themselves being silent in death, all that can now be said is 
in a measure speculative; nevertheless an examination of 
the general headlight question may be instructive. Can the 
engineman of a moving passenger train be so dazzled, as he 
faces an electric headlight a half-mile away, that he will 
think it is several miles away? And is there no remedy for 
such a risky condition? A collision similar to that at Plains 
occurred at Seneca, Mich., on November 27, 1901, causing 
the death of 20 or more passengers. 


Were the Enginemen Asleep? 


A decided majority of careful men who have examined 
the record of this case hold that with competent and experi- 
enced enginemen, awake, the collision would not have oc- 
curred. ‘Two superintendents and one engineman conclude, 
from the record, that unquestionably both of these men must 
have been asleep. 

A trainmaster (formerly an engineman) and two super- 
intendents feel sure that each engineman, having assumed, 
when he started out on that seven-mile run, that the oppos- 
ing train was on the siding at the remote station, and having 
been assured that he himself had the undoubted right of road 
to that station, continued to rest in that assumption, giving 
little or no thought to the headlight. This line of thought 
implies either that (1) the near approach of the opposing 
headlight was not perceptible or (2) that its presence on the 
main track (instead of, as assumed, on the station side track) 
did not present so different an aspect as to remind the ob- 
server that it was not on the siding, or (3) that the engine- 
man was not keeping a good lookout. 

In all this both enginemen are to be considered, each by 
himself, each having encountered conditions which presum- 
ably were exactly like those encountered by the other. 

This view, that both enginemen had full confidence that 
their right to the road was absolute, is strongly emphasized 
by a committee which was convened by Road Foreman of 
Engines E. W. Elleman, of the Hocking Valley, to consider 
this case. It enforces the grave truth that a mistake of 
dispatcher or operator in giving right to road, which was 
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the primary cause.of this collision, must always be considered 
as irreparable. 


Explicit Rules Needed 


Considering the single question, what to do about the 
headlight, the first thought of most officers is that the rules 
ought to cover the point very explicitly. A rule which has 
been approved by the A. R. A. committee on operation (on 
January 9, 1922), requires electric lights to be dimmed 
“when standing.” An officer of the Baltimore & Ohio states 
that substantially this requirement is included in the rule of 
his road; and a rule of this general character is in effect 
practically everywhere; but to what degree uniformity of 
wording and of practice have been agreed upon, in any ter- 
ritory, is a point on which further light is needed. 

A traveling engineer of the Illinois Central suggests that 
the proper rule should read: 

(a) When trains are standing on siding, clear of main 
track, to meet an opposing train, the headlight is to be 
concealed. 

(b) When trains are standing on main track, clear of 
siding to be entered by opposing train, the headlight is to 
be dimmed. 

(c) When trains are standing on main line, or on sid- 
ing not clear of opposing train, or when running, the head- 
light is to be kept burning brightly. 

An officer of the Southern Railway sends the substance of 
a letter, concerning this collision, which was received by 
him from an engineman of 30 years’ experience (on a line 
with tangents many miles long). The following paragraphs 
from this letter are intended, evidently, by the writer, as a 
summary of his views as to both cause and remedy: 

1. Brain fag. Loss of memory. A man sees with his 
brain, his eyes are only a medium for transmitting. 

2. Did not err as to distance; they had no knowledge of 
their surroundings; caused by temporary mental aberration. 

3. The difference between a strong electric headlight a 
half mile away and one three to six miles away is so marked, 
in clear weather, that no man in possession of his mental 
faculties could fail to note the difference. 

4. To decide distances in a case like this is not difficult, 
assuming the engineman knows the road. 

5. See that enginemen are thoroughly familiar with the 
physical characteristics of the road. 

6. Try to see that the morals of enginemen are of the 
highest type and that they have ample rest before reporting 
for duty. 

7. A lack of concentration, failure to keep one’s mind on 
the job, is responsible for most accidents. 

8. Preach Precaution, Prudence and Morality; this re- 
sults in safety of operation. 


Lights Should Be Focused Downward 


Those correspondents who emphasize the difficulty of 
estimating the distance of an approaching electric headlight 
—some of them declaring that no one can trust himself to 
do it with certainty—make prominent the importance of 
correct focusing of every light. The light should be focused 
downward, so as to illuminate the rails several hundred 
yards ahead, but not farther. A lamp improperly focused 
may light up the rails for many miles ahead. On an un- 
dulating grade this difficulty is, of course, inescapable; but 
runners well acquainted with the road can, of course, make 
due allowance in such situations. It is suggested that 
roundhouse foremen should be very particular in requiring 
proper focusing, and that individual enginemen should be 
forbidden to make any change in the adjustment. An of- 
ficer of the Great Northern advises that some of the engine- 
men on his road propose the dimming of headlights about 
two-thirds, when opposing trains are nearing each other. 
This would aid both trains in locating themselves, and each 
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other, while yet affording a light strong enough to drive 
with safety. 

The two following interesting paragraphs are from an offi- 
cer of the Florida East Coast: 

“Shut off your own headlight and when the rails show a 
glint of light the approaching train is approximately one 
mile away. We have observed headlights on our road, over 
the Keys, one-half hour before the train would reach you. 
It was customary to drive motor cars until the rails showed 
a glint of light, and then, without hurrying, the motor car 
could be removed with safety. ‘However, this required a 
certain knowledge of conditions, and strict attention to the 
business in hand. 

‘“‘All enginemen are not alike in this respect. It may or 
may not be a matter of record, but collisions have in fact 
been averted a number of times by the headlights burning, 
when lap-orders were given or orders overlooked. We have 
had one case of two trains colliding on straight track with 
headlights burning. The negro fireman, who was experi- 
enced, called the engineman’s attention to the opposing head- 
light, and then turned his own headlight out to determine 
the distance; but the engineer paid no attention to the warn- 
ing. One train had a meet order, the other had nothing 
The fact that the headlight showed up called for action.” 


A Succinct Suntmary 


An operating officer in Louisiana interviewed some of his 
older enginemen and gives the following comprehensive com- 
ment and review: 

“Without exception all of the locomotive engineers that 
I have talked with on the subject insist that this collision 
should not and would not have occurred under the condi- 
tions as stated, had the engineers of both of the trains been 
awake and alert and fully masters of themselves at the time. 

“Almost without exception our engineers called attention 
to similar experiences of their own. They say that when 
an electric headlight gets within a range of something like 
a mile it is very easy to locate it, one of the ways being 
that the line of rails will show up very plainly; while at a 
distance of two miles or more, about all that can be seen 
is a light similar to a ball of fire. After the light gets 
closer, and particularly when within about a mile, there is 
a heavy glare which increases and is so strong that it shows 
up the line of rails brightly. In short, the verdict which I 
obtained from interviewing these men, at least a dozen in 
number, is that under the conditions named the engineers, 
one or both of them, must be held finally responsible. 

“T have ridden engines at night a good deal during my 
years as a transportation officer and the replies given me by 
these engineers as above are in line with my experience. 

“It would hardly seem that both of these engineers could 
have been asleep at the same time; yet that could be pos- 
sible. It could be possible also that one of them was asleep 
and the other carelessly allowed himself to take his eye off 
the rail for a minute or two at the very time he should have 
been keeping the sharpest lookout; and, as we all know, 
enginemen will sometimes do that very thing. 

“What can be done to educate or regulate enginemen in 
connection with such a situation? The solution of the prob- 
lem lies in selecting for the position of engineman only 
those who have been proved to be safe and sane men. En- 
ginemen are not all alike. It has been my experience on 
the three different roads that I have served that we have en- 
ginemen who are known by the rank and file to be essen- 
tially safe men, while there are others who are generally 
recognized to be, if not unsafe, not as safe as they should 
be. And there is what we may call the middle class. 

“T think we may safely conclude that this collision could 
not have occurred under the circumstances, had the engine- 
men in charge of both trains been what railroad men term 
essentially safe men.” 
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The Gilmore Arch—An Overhead Highway Bridge 


Development of Concrete in Railway 





Construction’® 


A Review of the Steps in the Adoption of This Material 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


By M. Hirschthal 
Concrete Engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Lackawanna & Western embarked on a departure from 
the then current railroad construction practice in the 
east, by adopting concrete as the material for bridge abut- 
ments, retaining walls, etc., for the Newark, N. J., grade 


tee MORE than twenty years ago, the Delaware, 











Fig. 1—Forty-foot Arch Over Beaver Brook, Bridgeville 


crossing elimination work. Railroad engineers then, as now, 
enjoyed the reputation of being the most conservative of 
any in the practice of engineering and this adoption of con- 
crete was considered a bold step forward. Contrary to the 
normal direction of the progress of civilization, which has 
been from the east toward the west, the progress in the use 
of concrete was from the west toward the east as concrete 
appeared in the construction work of the western railroads 
several years before it was employed by the eastern lines. 
Prior to the advent of W. K. McFarlin as chief engineer 





* This is the first of three articles. 


The other two will appear in early 
issues, 


of the Lackawanna just before 1900, concrete was not used 
along the line of the railroad for any purpose other than 
back-filling or other equally unimportant work not subject 
to stresses. The remarkable growth of the use of this “new” 
construction material, both plain and reinforced, in the 20 
succeeding years, is evidenced by the monumental structures 
of concrete all along the line from the lowly drain pipe to 
the majestic Tunkhannock viaduct. The evolution of the 
design and construction of concrete structures from the 
humble beginning became a very interesting process,—at 
first slow and laborious,—increasing in its momentum and 
finally becoming almost all-embracing in its scope. 
Evolution is defined by Herbert Spencer as a development 
from the simple to the complex, and the evolution of the 
use of concrete as a structural material is no exception,— 
it is the development from the simple gravity sections with 
pressure lines limited to the middle third of the plane of 
section, resulting in simple compression throughout, to the 
highly complex four-way type of reinforcement, and rigid 
frame structures designed to take stresses of all types and in 
all directions, complicated by all manner of combinations 
and conditions of loading pertaining to any particular case. 
The following description is an attempt to outline this 
growth and illustrates the wide usage that concrete enjoys 
in the construction work of the Lackawanna. The descrip- 
tion necessarily partakes somewhat of the nature of a 
historical sketch due to the fact that each new structure has 
represented a step forward in the development of the use 
of concrete for purposes requiring more complicated design. 


The Early Uses of Concrete 


As already mentioned above, the first use of concrete along 
the line, and the only use of it for some years, was in the 
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construction of retaining walls and bridge abutments of the 
mass type with the standard section then obtaining in gen- 
eral practice in the design of masonry retaining walls par- 
ticularly for retaining railroad embankments, keeping the 
pressure within the middle third to avoid tension at any part 
of the section. The cry in railroad practice has always been 
“make them heavy enough,” it being assumed that under 
this condition the soil pressure would take care of itself. 
The next use of concrete was in the construction of “rail- 
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of stone masonry. The new arch is segmental, of 40-ft 
span length, with 10 ft. rise and a 3-ft. crown thickness t 
carry a fill of over 40 ft., necessitating a length of barrel of 
12314 ft., supported on pile foundations. The section is 
what might be termed a “Trautwine” section, having very 
heavy haunches and but slightly battering abutments. The 
ring was reinforced by rails to conform to the intrados of 
the arch, (Fig. 1). 


It was also in 1903 that the Keyser Valley and Kingsland 
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Fig. 


Paulins Kill Viaduct, length 1,100 ft., height above water 117 ft. 
Delaware River Viaduct, length 1,450 ft., height above water 64 ft. 


top” and “I-beam top” culverts. These were the earliest 
structures of concrete but were so designed that the rails or 
I-beams carried the railroad loading while the concrete filled 
in to form a solid floor as a protection for the steel. There 
were also a few concrete arch culverts of smaller spans. 
The first structure of any size or importance to be built 
of concrete on the line, was the arch at Bridgeville, N. J., 
erected in 1903 to replace a double-barreled arch culvert 
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2—Four Large Arch Viaducts 


Martin’s Creek Viaduct, length 1,600 ft., 
length 2,375 ft., 


height above water 150 ft. 
height above water 240 ft. 


shops were built and concrete used in the construction of all 
of the foundations and floors and subways, and in some 
instances for the roofs of the various buildings. 

Isolated structures of the minor type continued to be con- 
structed of concrete, but the first reinforced concrete structure 
was a coal trestle built at Hoboken, N. J., in 1906-1907. 
Here, the track stringers were designed as reinforced con- 
crete beams, supplanting the use of steel rails or I-beams. 
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SOUTH ORANGE AVE. V/ADUCT 
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EAST ORANGE V/ADUCT 
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BUFFALO TERMINAL VIADUCT 
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October 14, 1922 


This trestle of 112 ft. of mass wall aproaches, 226 ft. of 
reinforced concrete stringers on piers, with temperature re- 
inforcement in each face, and 159 ft. of coal storage bins, 
entailing the use of reinforced concrete stringers supported 
on reinforced concrete girders, which in turn are supported 
by reinforced concrete walls, retaining the coal carried on a 
reinforced concrete floor, which spans between concrete re- 
taining walls. 

At each pier along the open trestle a rail is imbedded 
transversely, overhanging both sides sufficiently to support 
a concrete walk. This is evidently a substitute for a re- 
inforced concrete bracket or cantilever, confidence in re- 
inforced concrete not having advanced sufficiently at that 
time to permit of reinforced concrete cantilevers. 

Somewhat later a skew arch bridge was designed and built 








Fig. 4—Showing Flat Slab Construction at Buffalo 
over Washington Avenue, Washington, N. J. The right 
span of this bridge is 44 ft. clear, ‘and as the central angle 
is 4214 deg. there is a skew angle of 4712 deg. This ex- 
cessive skew was modified by forming the faces of the 
bridge to a skew of 25 deg. with the center line of the 
avenue. This arch is segmental in form with a 10-ft. rise 
and a 3-ft. crown thickness without any reinforcement, while 
the elevation of the top of parapet is that of the top of rails. 
The abutments are supported on pile foundation. One-half 
of the roadway is carried by the roof of a two-span box 
culvert, reinforced with rails forming a then typical double 
rail-top culvert. 

At about this time the design and construction of the 
various shops at Scranton, Pa., was begun and it was decided 
to use reinforced concrete as the material of construction. 
This project included a vast program of buildings for many 
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purposes and various conditions of loadings from light office 
loads to locomotive loading and entailed several years of 
continuous construction. 

Late in 1907, the preparation of plans was begun for the 
Hopatcong to Slateford cut-off, now known as the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad of New Jersey. The character and object of 
this improvement have been described so often and thorough- 
ly that no detailed repetition is needed here. However, it 
was on this improvement that coricrete and reinforced con- 
crete were employed by the Lackawanna for the first time 
on so large a scale and for so many types of construction. 
There were the two important viaducts, the Delaware River 
structure of elliptical arches, and Paulin’s Kill with semi- 
circular arches, and while the majority of the bridges, both 
over and undercrossings were of the arch type, there were 
a number of flat construction, both of the “T” beam and 
simple slab type. 

Altogether there were 73 concrete bridges and culverts of 
which about 50 were major structures, concrete construc- 
tion having attained to sufficient magnitude to justify the 
organization of a special concrete department to handle the 
design of all concrete structures. The successful completion 
of this cut-off, entailing the placing of 260,000 cu. yd. of 
concrete and 5,000,000 lb. of reinforcing steel, marked an 
epoch in railroad construction and put concrete in the fore- 
ground as the material for consideration in subsequent im- 
portant construction work. Therefore in the planning of 
the Pennsylvania cut-off from Clark’s Summit to Hallstead 
and in connection therewith, the projection of the Tunk- 
hannock viaduct, concrete construction occupied a strategic 
position and had a strong line of defence against the proposed 
steel structure, despite the advantage of first cost. and of 
established usage which the latter type enjoyed. It is in- 
teresting to note that an effective argument for concrete in 
consideration of the type of structure to be used for the Tunk- 
hannock viaduct, was the striking effect produced by a 
wooden model of the proposed viaduct so perfect as to all 
its architectural details, and color as to simulate the com- 
pleted structure. This model made so favorable an im- 
pression that it was shipped to the Leipzig Exposition. 

The Pennsylvania cut-off was by far the largest improve- 
ment, both in mileage and cost, undertaken by the railroad, 
and is described in an interesting article by G. J. Ray, chief 
engineer, appearing on page 1243 of the Railway Age of 
December 24, 1921. With few exceptions all the structures 
are of concrete, of which, of course, the Tunkhannock and 
Martin’s Creek viaducts are the outstanding features. The 
total number of structures on this improvement, exclusive 
of these two viaducts, is 86, of which seven are of structural 
steel, and 79 are of concrete, 42 of them being major 
structures. Like the New Jersey cut-off, there have been 
many articles descriptive of the general scope and details 
of construction and of the two viaducts, that it is only 
necessary to summarize by stating that 345,000 cu. yd. of 
concrete and 6,250,000 lb. of reinforcing steel were placed 
in the bridges and culverts of this cut-off. 

Between the projection of the two “cut-offs” there was 
begun an ambitious program for the elimination of all 
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grade crossings in the thickly populated districts along the 
main line and also on the Montclair branch. The part of 
this program first to be carried into execution was the 
elimination of the crossings on the branch from the East 
Orange city line to the terminal at Montclair and incident 
thereto the construction of new passenger stations. Em- 
braced in this work are arch construction both overhead and 
undercrossings, flat construction and, for the larger spans, 
structural steel encased in concrete. In connection with this 
improvement, reinforced concrete coal pockets were con- 
structed at Montclair. 

After the completion of this first portion of the program 
of elimination, there were executed at various times the im- 
provements along the main line to Morristown, eliminating 
successively the grade crossings at Chatham, Madison, South 
Orange, Morris Plains and Orange, culminating in the East 
Orange improvements now in progress with the completion 
of which all grade crossings from Mount Taber, N. J. and 
Montclair to Hoboken will have been eliminated. In all of 
these improvements, concrete, both plain and reinforced, is 
the principal medium of construction, particularly in the 
East Orange improvement where the only structural steel 
work occurs at the Main street crossing where the excessive 
skew of the angle of crossing precluded the use of reinforced 
concrete as an undercrossing. This street crossing is part 
of a viaduct, the remainder of which is of concrete. 

There were important improvements at other points on the 
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The structures herein described have been selected for the 
purpose of illustrating certain types and to point out par- 
ticularly interesting examples as indicating divergence from 
the ordinary. 


Several Large Arch Viaducts Have Been Built 


Of all the structures, perhaps the best known are the four 
arch viaducts, because of the interest attaching to their mag- 
nitude and because they perhaps best illustrate the indi- 
viduality of treatment above mentioned. While the Paulin’s 
Kill and Tunkhannock viaducts are similar to each other in 
so far as they both have sufficient head-room to permit of 
the use of semi-circular arch spans and spandrel arches, 
theit treatment both architecturally and structurally is abso- 
lutely dissimilar. 

The difference architecturally is apparent to the eye in 
the difference of the piers, pilasters and railings. The struc- 
tural difference is chiefly in the use of the buried abutment 
arch spans of the Tunkhannock (employed as well in con- 
nection with the Martin’s Creek), eliminating the otherwise 
high walls used at the abutments of the Paulin’s Kill via- 
duct, the selection of the rib instead of the barrel type and 
the provision of a ledge to support centering later ornamen- 
tally treated, to obviate the necessity of erecting falsework 
for arches from the ground. . 

A comparison of the Delaware River and Martin’s Creek 
viaducts, in both of which the rise is considerably less than 
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Fig. 5—Flat Slab Viaduct Over the Track at Sanford’s Crossing 


line, notably at the west end at Buffalo where a new ter- 
minal was designed and constructed. The tracks there are 
carried on an elevated structure and the portion under the 
train shed is utilized as a warehouse and provided with 
tracks for drilling purposes. There again because of the 
magnitude and importance of the structure, the question of 
the type and material of construction had to be considered 
seriously before a final decision was made. Concrete was 
selected because of the uniformity afforded by the flat slab 
construction and the reduction in maintenance costs over 
those for structural steel. 

During all this time and since, isolated grade crossing 
eliminations and bridge renewals have been executed in con- 
crete at many points along the line, except where clearance 
requirements and excessive spans made its use prohibitive. 
Among other structures to be designed and built of rein- 
forced concrete are buildings, cinder pits, sand storage bins, 
transmission poles, etc. 

In all of the concrete work along the Lackawanna the 
distinctive feature is the attention paid to architectural de- 
tails to produce artistic effects in harmony with the use and 
environment of the structure under consideration. It is the 
writer’s opinion that this railroad is one of the few, if not 
the only one in the country that does not submerge all archi- 
tectural and individual effects by the use of standards 
throughout, with the result that the structures on this line 
stand out as individual bridges, stations, etc. 


half the span, discloses the use of a segmental form of arch 
in the design of the Martin’s Creek as contrasted with the 
elliptical form in the earlier Delaware river viaduct which 
is of the barrel type with “U” abutments while the later 
structure is of the rib type with centering ledges, and sub- 
merged arch abutments. Architecturally there is a marked 
difference in the treatment of the pilasters and railing. 


Figure 2 shows these four viaducts and the data concerning 
them. 


Flat Slab Viaducts 


There are also four long viaducts of flat-slab type, viz: 
The Buffalo terminal, the South Orange avenue viaduct, and 
the Brick Church and East Orange viaducts now in the 
course of construction in connection with the East Orange 
improvements. Here, as in the case of the arched viaducts, 
it may be noted that each is treated, so far as architectural 
details are concerned, absolutely independently of the others, 
and while two of the structures have cantilever fascias and 
the other two columns and pilaster fascias, they also differ 
from each other in architectural details. The structures of 
the cantilever fascia type are the Buffalo terminal and the 
Brick Church viaduct, while the South Orange avenue and 
the East Orange viaducts are of the fascia column type. 

The viaduct at the Buffalo terminal is by far the largest, 
both as regards area and cost, having an extreme width of 
154 ft. to accommodate seven tracks at its wide end and 
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narrowing down to a 46 ft. width for three tracks with a 
total length of somewhat over 1,100 ft. 

The columns supporting the structure are cylindrical, re- 
inforced by both longitudinal bars and spirals and are 
spaced 27 ft. center to center in both directions, the trans- 
verse section being completed by 9 ft. 6 in. cantilever spans 
at each side. The slab, two feet thick, is increased in thick- 
ness at the supports to form drop panels and is reinforced 
with four bands of steel reinforcement, running respectively 
longitudinally, transversely and in each of the diagonal lines, 
with bars from each band bent up at the supports to take 
shearing stresses and those due to negative moment. This 
slab, beside carrying the tracks and platforms, supports the 
column concentrations of the train shed roof for the major 
portion of its length. The train shed columns surmounting 
this slab are spaced 27 ft. on centers longitudinally to corre- 
spond to the spacing of the columns below; transversely, 
however, the spans are increased sufficiently to permit of 
spanning over two tracks and center to center of 20-ft. plat- 
forms so that some of these columns transfer concentrated 
loads to the slab which distributes them to the lower col- 
umns. The foundations throughout this improvement are on 
piles surmounted by heavy concrete footings, all connected 
by reinforced concrete struts in both directions. 

The three other viaducts provide facilities for three tracks 
throughout with station platforms between two of the tracks 
and on one side of the third, having a width of about 80 ft. 
in the vicinity of the stations and narrowing down to 46 ft. 
at the ends. 

The East Orange viaduct is complicated by the fact that 


the crossing at Main street is on a considerable skew and: 


requires long spans, precluding the use of this type of con- 
struction and necessitating the use of I-beams encased in 
concrete with fascia girders supporting the skew ends. This 
problem was solved architecturally by the use of concrete 
portals over the sidewalk spans adjacent to the two road 
spans. This treatment is very effective. 

The shortest of the viaducts is the South Orange avenue 
viaduct, which is 426 ft. long and was built without expan- 
sion joints. The others are of very nearly equal length, but 
while the Buffalo viaduct has but one expansion joint which 
occurs at the change of section, the Brick Church and East 
Orange viaducts have joints at intervals of 250 to 300 ft. 
The columns are spaced 20 ft. center to center longitudinally 
for the three viaducts, except at the street crossings, of which 
that at South Orange avenue has the longest spans, these 
being 33 ft. center to center. The transverse column spacing 
varies in the three viaducts. At Brick Church the transverse 
spacing is 21 ft. with two cantilevers of approximately 71% 
ft. each while at East Orange and South Orange, where 
fascia columns are used, the column centers transversely are 
20 ft. and 18 ft. 9 in., respectively. Figure 3 shows the 
four viaducts for comparison with the information concern- 
ing each of them. 


Overhead Highway Flat Slab Viaduct 


While the above mentioned are the only viaducts of this 
flat slab type to carry railroad loadings, there is also a via- 
duct over the railroad tracks carrying the highway loads of 
Newark Turnpike, at Kearney, N. J., known as Sanford’s 
Crossing (Fig. 5). This was an unusually difficult grade 
crossing elimination, due to the character of the soil, the 
proximity of the trolley line and the Pennsylvania railroad 
shops crowding the work. It was further complicated by the 
extreme skew of the angle of crossing (70 deg. 48 min.) as 
well as by the inordinately large spans made necessary by 
the requirement of spanning two tracks with the necessary 
side clearances, resulting in spans of 32 ft. center to center 
in both directions. The columns for these spans are sup- 
ported on four rows of continuous piers acting as guard 
walls, carried to a height of 6 ft. above the top of rail as < 
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protection against derailment. The approaches are smaller 
spans of 22 ft. 6 in. center to center with diagonal spacing 
of columns and sidewalks overhanging on either side. Ex- 
pansion joints are placed at both ends of the main spans. 
All the foundations on this viaduct, the length of which is 
782 ft. exclusive of retaining walls, are supported on piles, 
the columns of the approach spans being supported on 
clusters with individual footings, while those of the main 
spans are continuous. A peculiarity of the columns on this 
structure is their octagonal shape which, though attractive 
in appearance, was found to be excessive in cost of forming 

and their use was not repeated. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasurnecrton, D. C. 
REIGHT CAR LOADING during the week ended September 
30 was the largest for any week since October, 1920. 
The total showed another increase of 15,000 cars as 
compared with the week before, to 988,381, which was within 
3,902 of the loading during the corresponding week of 1920, 
when the total was 992,283, and was 83,550 in excess of 
the loading for the corresponding week of last year. As 
compared with the week before coal loading increased from 
187,896 to 189,349, and there were also increases in the 
loading of all classes of commodities except grain and grain 
products and forest products, but the principal increase was 
in miscellaneous freight which increased nearly 10,000 cars. 
Increases as compared with 1920 were shown in grain and 
grain products, livestock, merchandise and miscellaneous. 
In the Alleghany, Southern, Central Western and South- 
western districts also increases were shown as compared with 
1920. While grain loading was less than that for last year 
the total loading to date in 1922 is in excess, not only of 
1921, but also every other year. The summary as compiled 
by the Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation is shown in the accompanying table. 

The freight car shortage showed another increase during 
the last week of September to 130,325, which included 
66,529 box cars and 38,954 coal cars, while the surpluses 
amounted only to 6,593. 

The railroads have been furnishing a steadily decreasing 
percentage of the cars required for coal loading, according 
to the weekly reports of the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association. For the week of Septem- 
ber 23 the percentage of cars placed to cars required was 
58, as compared with 63, 73, 78 and 82 in the four preced- 
ing weeks, respectively. For the week of September 23 the 
cars required were 367,616, as compared with only 193,660 
in the corresponding week of last year; the cars placed were 
212,685 and the cars loaded 181,346, an increase of 21,- 
580 or 13.5 per cent over last year. 

The number of locomotives out of service for repairs 
showed an increase during the first half of September as 
compared with the last half of August. On September 15 
the number requiring over 24 hours for repairs was 16,572 
or 25.8 per cent, as compared with 25.3 per cent on Septem- 
ber 1, and the number out of service for repairs requiring 
less than 24 hours was 3,585 or 5.6 per cent, as compared 
with 3,573 on September 1. The number of serviceable 
locomotives stored was also reduced from 2,842 to 1,982. 

In a circular addressed to the shipping public, asking 
co-operation to bring about the most economical use of cars, 
M. J. Gormley, chairman of the Car Service Division, says: 

“Prior to the strike of the shop crafts on July 1 the Car 
Service Division prepared an estimate of car loading for the 
remainder of 1922 together with probable transportation con- 
ditions coincident with the peak of railroad traffic generally 
reached in October. 


“The chart then prepared is attached. It outlines load- 
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ing for 1920 and 1921, and for 1922 up to July 1 of, (1) 
Coal, (2) All commodities except coal, (3) Total all com- 
modities. The estimated figures subsequent to July 1, 1922, 
are shown by the light dotted line. The actual loading 
July 1 to date is shown in heavy line marked 1922. This 
estimate was prepared without knowledge of the shopmen’s 
strike and was withheld account conditions incident to the 
strike. 

It was estimated— 

1. That coal mining, suspended in union fields since 
April 1, would generally be resumed not later than August 
1, 1922. 

2. That the loading subsequent to July 1 would reason- 
ably be expected to increase at a ratio corresponding to the 
average of years 1919, 1920 and 1921. 

3. That while there would be a decided increase in coal 
loading subsequent to August 1 the production would not 
reach the record of 1920 for the reason that it was generally 
conceded there was a production considerably beyond the 
actual demand in the fall months of that year. 

“Records indicate that the railroads handled at one period 
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it would be and which estimate was made prior to the strik 
of the shop crafts. 

“Tt is extremely important from the standpoint of shipper 
as well as the railroads that extraordinary methods of c 
operation be adopted along the following lines in order t 
measurably meet the transportation needs, particularly oi 
the next few months. 

1. Load cars to their full carrying capacity. 

Figures show that 2,250,000 less cars would have been use: 
during the year 1921 to handle the same amount of tonnag: 
provided the cars had been as heavily loaded during the entir 
year of 1921 as they were during the last quarter of 1920. Th: 
light loading of equipment constitutes a very great waste in 
transportation, including the addition of empty mileage for th: 
return of excess cars in service for handling the same tonnage. 


2. Unload cars promptly. 


Save car delays. At least 150,000 cars are unloaded every 
week day. If 24 hours can be saved in more promptly un- 
loading one out of every ten cars placed for unloading there 
will be 15,000 additional cars available for shippers. The 
railroads do not want demurrage. 


3. Order cars in advance, and on a basis of what will 








REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED 


SumMMaArRY—ALL Districts, CoMPaRIsON OF Totats Tuts YEAR, Last 


Grain 
and 
grain Live 

Districts Year products stock Coal Coke 
pe eee anew meee 7,527 3,736 55,492 1,644 
1921 8,912 3,123 46,550 1,571 
Allegheny .:........... 1922 3,110 3,717 56,345 4,613 
1921 2,757 3,321 49,017 2,586 
Pocahontas ............ 1922 254 540 16,690 228 
1921 283 312 22,831 184 
DOME 6 ids tc nvinwndex 1922 3,842 2,827 22,124 902 
1921 4,103 2,150 24,414 405 
Northwestern .......... 1922 18,952 9,702 10,048 1,408 
1921 19,340 8,406 9,934 502 
Central Western ....... 1922 13,399 15,344 21,254 504 
1921 17,030 12,657 22,162 211 
Southwestern .......... 1922 5,045 3,964 7,396 157 
1921 4,797 3,010 5,446 129 
Total Western districts... 1922 37,396 29,010 38,698 2,069 
1921 41,167 24,073 + 37,542 842 
Total, all roads........- 1922 52,129 39,830 189,349 9,456 
1921 57,222 32,979 180,354 5,588 
1920 43,632 33,383 209,898 14,790 
Increase compared ..... 1921 cniniaars 6,851 8,995 3,868 

Decrease compared ..... 1921 2 eer ere oe 
Increase compared ..... 1920 8,497 6,447 sanvnes welsaieee 
Decrease compared ..... 1920 eT akan 20,549 5,334 
September 30 .......... 1922 52,129 39,830 189,349 . 9,456 
Besteber 22 cciccusses 1922 52,379 36,896 187,896 8,671 
September 16 .......... 1922 52,090 34,929 172,241 8,188 
eben Dos ecu denver 1922 47,732 29,512 139,570 8,418 
ere ere 1922 54,019 31,847 149,487 8,389 





Year, Two Years Aco. Week ENpeEpD SaturpDAy, SEPTEMBER 30, 


Total revenue freight loaded 
—_— = = — 
Corre Corre 
This sponding sponding 
Forest Mdse. Miscel- year year year 
products Ore L.C.L. lancous 1922 1921 1920 
5.886 3,822 64,242 94,674 237,029 ‘ —_ 
4,577 1,713 63,684 81,945 peecese 212,075 242,719 
3,159 9,361 50,409 78,630 209,344 panes s neath ds 
2,846 5,391 48,204 59,818 neoeews 173,940 203,100 
1,448 34 5,111 3,490 27,795 Pa ee ates 
1,193 97 5,692 4,170 ocmbetee 34,762 37,896 
18,363 1,203 37,515 43,718 130,494 aahees renews 
15,950 302 40,761 43,847 iemath we 131,932 129,677 
15,533 32,597 28,934 41,891 159,065 wie aden edie 
11,989 17,363 29,006 41,930 peeneee 138,470 167,648 
7,313 2,192 32,926 58,700 151,632 emer er eS 
6,860 723 32,593 52,122 waane ad 144,358 143,446 
7,040 562 15,386 33,478 73,022 weeenes sa SOniriee 
6,438 883 16,165 32,426 eben 6 69,294 67,797 
29,886 35,351 77,240 134,069 383,719 eee ee re 
25,287 18,969 77,764 126,478 Ea wne.2%% 352,122 378,891 
58,742 49,777 234,517 354,581 988,381 inadndnn 
49,853 26,472 236,105 316,258 éeeeeee 904,831 nities 
62.085 78,458 203,506 346,531 wewdres bneee-s 992,283 
8,889 23,305 ome ae 38,323 83,550 
1,588 iam de 
eee ee cnees 31,011 8,050 Stseene 8 ebena ee  welesdee 
3,343 pe | are erties 3,902 kek es esousare 
58,742 49,777 234,517 354,581 = 988,381 «904,831 «992,283 
58,853 49,587 234,371 344,638 ~=— «973,291 s-873,641 1,008,109 
57,371 53,293 234,513 333,294 945,919 852,552 991,166 
51,906 53,833 203,666 298,107 832,744 749,552 883,415 
58,706 62,354 233,550 333,246 931,598 831,288 961,633 








in 1921 within 5 per cent of the previous peak car loading of 
the country, which occurred in 1920, and this was done without 
car shortage and without transportation difficulties, but dur- 
ing that period there was pronounced efficiency in the han- 
dling of cars on the part of shippers and the railroads. It 
was the conclusion prior to July 1, 1922, that with the 
continuation of this efficiency in transportation a peak load- 
ing of 1,100,000 cars would be reached in October, 1922, 
which figure is 10 per cent in excess of anything of record 
heretofore and that this would be accomplished without ap- 
preciable car shortage or transportation difficulty. 

“It, of course, is impossible to forecast the cumulative 
effect of the transportation difficulties of the past three 
months, but the actual loading of traffic, other than coal, 
since July 1 as shown by the chart, closely approximates 
the estimates made. The coal loading since the resumption 
of general mining is only slightly less than it was estimated 








be loaded within a 24 hour period. Do not hold cars for 
prospective loading. 

This will be helpful in having requirements met, and will 
conserve equipment available for general distribution. It 
helps no one to pyramid orders and disrupts efforts of car 
distributors to meet demands uniformly. 

4. Place orders requesting reconsignment with prompt- 
ness. 

It is easily possible to avoid at least two days’ delay in car 
movement by this means. 

5. Issue bills of lading promptly. 

“Freight cars are built to haul goods, not to store them. 
They should be loaded to the limit of their capacity. They 
should be loaded and released with the utmost promptness. 

“By co-operating in carrying out these suggestions all will 
be contributing in large measure to the meeting of current 
transportation requirements.” 
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Unit Steam Motor Car Built for the Canadian National Raitwey 






Steam-Propelled Unit Railway Motor Car 


Improved Power Plant with Water-Tube Boiler and Oil Burner 
Characterize Canadian National Car 


ANY RAILROADS within the past year have turned to the 
self-propelled passenger car as a device which would 
aid materially in reducing operating costs on branch 

lines, or in sections where the traffic is light. Much of such 
equipment tried has followed closely the lines of develop- 
ment of the gasoline-engine motor bus used on highways 

















The Main Engine is of the Two-Cylinder Simple Type 


with more or less modifications to adapt it for use on 
railroad tracks. 

A distinctly different car of the self-propelled type is the 
oil-burning, steam-driven car built by the Unit Railway Car 
Company, Boston, Mass. One of the early cars of this style 
was shown at the Atlantic City convention in 1919, a de- 
scription of it being given in the Railway Age, June 18, 
1919. From experience gained through observation of the 
cars which have been in service since that time, the builders 
have been able to make a number of improvements in de- 
tails of design. ‘These have been incorporated in the cars 
recently delivered to the Canadian National, the Boston & 
Maine and the Uruguayan Government. 

The power plant in the Unit railway steam cars embodies 
the principles used in the Stanley steam automobiles and is 
built under the same patents. Ease and flexibility of con- 
trol with large reserve capacity for quick acceleration, or 
for use on grades is a characteristic of these cars. They 
are usually operated as a single car unit, but have sufficient 
power for pulling a trailer, or can be used for switching 
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purposes when necessary. Maintenance can be attended to 
easily by ordinary railroad mechanics and the costs should be 
low. 

The delivery of the car to the Canadian National was 
hurried in order that it might be shown at the annual expo- 
sition in Toronto. Without waiting for a preliminary trial, 
it was started from Boston under its own power and ran to 
Toronto, a distance of 660 miles, without interruption, ex- 
cept for delays incidental to orders from the operating 
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Auxiliary Steam Engine with Air Compressor, Feed Water 
and Oil Pumps 


departments. The running speed for much of the distance 
was between 45 and 55 miles per hour. 


Car Body and Truck 


In appearance, as will be noted from the photograph, the 
car bears a closer resemblance to the usual steam railroad 
passenger, or to an interurban electric car than is the case 
with many of the gasoline engine cars. The body is of 
steel construction and the car is equipped with standard 
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couplers. The Canadian National car is 50 ft. 7 in. long 
over end sills and is divided into four compartments. Next 
to the driver’s compartment, in which is located the boiler 
and auxiliaries, is a baggage compartment. There is also 
a smoking compartment separated by a partition from the 
main part of the car. There are seats for 38 passengers 
and, in addition, two folding seats are provided in the bag- 
gage compartment, which furnish room for eight additional 
passengers if desired. ‘The rear platform is enclosed and 
provided with doors. A small toilet room occupies one of 
the rear corners of the passenger compartment. Current for 
electric lights is supplied by a small generator driven by 
the auxiliary engine. 

The trucks are of a modified arch bar pedestal type of 
light construction. The wheels are 34 in. in diameter and 
ball bearings are used in the journal boxes. ‘The distance 
between truck center pins is 28 ft. The forward truck has 
a wheel base of 6 ft. 1 in. and is so arranged that the dis- 
tance from the center bearing to the front axle is 2 ft. 1 in., 
and from the center bearing to the trailing axle the dis- 
tance is 4 ft., this being done in order to increase the per- 
centage of weight on the front pair of wheels, which are 
the drivers. The rear truck has a wheel base of 5 ft. 6 in. 

The car is designed for single-end operation, but may be 
driven at equal speed in either direction. The weight dis- 
position is as follows: 

Light weight of car complete ............+.. 59,000 Ib. 


Weight on front driving axle ...........0.08- 25,500 Ib. 
Weight on front trailing axle ............+.. 12,400 lb. 
WOE GR CORE BIUGE ccccccccccccceceevoves 21,100 Ib. 


As the weight of the power plant complete with all aux- 
iliaries is 13,000 lb., the weight of the body and trucks is 
but 46,000 Ib. 

The Water-Tube Boiler 


The boiler is of the water-tube type and is made in 12 
sections, being constructed throughout of Shelby seamless 
boiler tubes. Each section consists of a front and back ver- 
tical header, the two being joined by 22 water tubes inclined 
at about 11 deg. to the front header and a single connect- 
ing steam tube at the top inclined at about 1 deg. to the 
back header. All tubes are straight, in which respect they 
differ from the earlier design. ‘The tubes are electrically 
welded to the headers and opposite each end of every tube 
an opening is provided in the headers through which the 
tube can be inspected, cleaned or in case of a rupture, can 
be temporarily plugged until a new tube can be welded in 
place. 

Each boiler section when ready for assembly is subjected 
to a hydrostatic test of 3,500 lb. per sq. in., and while under 
this pressure is given a babbitt hammer test for leakage or 
defective tubing. 

The front headers are connected by parabolic shaped tub- 
ing to a steam drum. The construction of the drum and con- 
nections is such that they act as a desaturator, and any 
moisture separated from the steam is returned automatically 
to the boiler. The lower ends of the front headers are con- 
nected to a mud drum. 

From the steam drum the dry steam passes through the 
superheater in series, an arrangement which has been found 
materially to increase the life of the superheater units. As 
will be noted from the drawing, the superheater pipes are 
in two banks, one near the top and the other near the bot- 
tom. Unions are provided which permit of their easy re- 
moval. All unions and connections are of special construc- 
tion and made of monel metal to resist the high tempera- 
tures. All the steam is superheated, no saturated steam 
being used for auxiliaries or for other purposes. By using 
superheated steam for all purposes, there is always some 
flow through the superheater for operating the auxiliary 
engine, atomizer, blower and ejector. ; 

The steam pressure ordinarily carried is about 800 Ib. 
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per sq. in., while the ultimate temperature after passing 
through the superheater is from 650 to 800 deg. F. The 
steam from the engine is condensed as explained later, and 
fed back to the boiler. A gravity-feed oil separator is used 
together with a boiler compound to eliminate the effect of 
oil in the feedwater as oil tends to decrease the efficiency 
of the boiler and endangers the heating surfaces when 
exposed to high temperatures. 

The boiler proper is placed on top of a fire-brick lined 
combustion chamber, shown in the photograph taken when 
partly assembled. Any crude or refined oil that can be 
pumped may be used for fuel, but the grades most gener- 
ally used are kerosene or distillate. The oil is atomized by 























Water-Tube Boiler with Superheater 


high pressure superheated steam. The supply of fuel oil is 
carried in a tank underneath the car, from which it .is 
pumped as explained later. 


Main Engine and Condenser 


The car is propelled by a simple two-cylinder engine 
mounted on the front side of the forward truck, power 
being transmitted to the axle by a single spur gear pressed 
onto the center of the axle. The gear ratio ordinarily em- 
ployed is approximately 14% to 1. When the car is travel- 
ing at a speed of 30 m.p.h. the engine, which has an 8-in. 
stroke makes about 433 r.p.m., and has a piston speed of 
577.5 ft. per min. The engine is entirely enclosed and 
thoroughly insulated. The gears run in a bath of oil. 

The high pressure superheated steam is carried from the 
throttle to the engine by a flexible pipe having four specia! 
steam packed joints. The exhaust steam from the main 
engine and also from the auxiliary engine is conducted to 
an air cooled condenser located on the roof of the car at 
the forward end. ‘The condensed water flows back to th: 
tank underneath the car. There are two water tanks, one 
holding 175 gal. and the other 90 gal. In winter the ex- 


haust steam may be passed through heating coils in the car. . 


The supply is sufficient to keep the car comfortable in th: 
most severe weather. 

The auxiliary steam engine, which is located in the driv 
er’s compartment, needs little explanation. It drives the two 
feedwater pumps, the fuel-oil pump, the duplex cylinde: 
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jubricating oil pump, the air compressor, and the 2-kw. D.C. 
generator. The engine is run at a constant speed and gov- 
erned by.a ball type governor. 

Boiler. feed is accomplished as follows: The two pumps 
running. at constant speed deliver the hot feedwater through 
the automatic by-pass to the condensate tank. When the 
water level in the boiler falls below the automatic by-pass 
tube, expansion of the tube closes the valve and the water is 
pumped into the boiler until the tube is submerged, or 
enough of it to establish and maintain a nearly constant 
water level irrespective of the load on, the boiler. When 
the throttle is open under heavy lodd, there will be a slight 
drop of water level as indicated on the water column. This 
is absolutely: reliable, for when the throttle is again closed 
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Partly Assembled Boiler on Combustion Chamber 


the water level will rise to the normal or light load level. 
Due to the high pressure, a water gage is not used, but an 
indicator mounted on top of the water column and operated 
by the expansion of that portion of the water column above 
the water level has been substituted. The water column is 
equipped with trycocks which permit the water level to be 
checked for accuracy. 

The fuel oil is pumped from the 175-gal. storage tank 
underneath the car, located in front of the rear truck, to a 
20-gal. auxiliary atomizer tank bolted to the partition near 
the roof in the baggage compartment, which gives a constant 
head to the atomizer. From the tank the oil flows by gravity 
to the dual automatic control mechanism, which is actuated 
hydrostatically by the throttle operation, in that the slightest 
throttle opening causes a fluid pressure drop in the super- 
eaters, thereby releasing the hydrostatic head on the dual 
\utomatic diaphragm permitting a simultaneous opening of 
the fuel oil and high pressure superheated steam passages to 
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the atomizer. The atomized fuel is ignited by the pilot 
burner. The fire control is such that a light fire will be 
maintained for light loads and correspondingly increased for 
heavy-loads. When operated at. full loads, the temperature 
in the.chamber is from 2,800 to 3,100 deg. F. and every 
brick and-joint of fire clay is glowing with incandescense and 
radiates heat- to assist:in the combustion which is complete 
before the gases come in contact with the boiler-heating sur- 
faces. 

The air compressor, as will be.noted from the illustration, 
is in-tandem with the;auxiliary steam engine cylinder, the 
air piston being mounted on an extension of the steam 
piston rod. The compressor is lubricated by an adjustable 
oiler in the air intake. A governor is located over the inlet 
valves, and when the desired pressure has been attained both 
inlet valves are held open, permitting cold air to circulate 
in the cylinder until the next pressure drop occurs. The 
compressor cylinder is air cooled. The capacity of the air 
compressor is 11% cu. ft. of free air per minute, which 1s 
more than sufficient for the operation of the air brakes with 
which the car is equipped. 

Lubrication of both main and auxiliary engines is by 
splash, thereby lubricating the housing or the driving axle 
as well as every portion of the engine with a flood of oil. 
The cylinders are lubricated through blinkers on the instru- 
ment board, thence to the steam lines to either engine. 

The low water automatic control is a device by which the 
flow of fuel] oil to the atomizer is shut off before the water in 
tlie .boiler gets dangerously low. ‘The water connection to 
the low water automatic control is in series with the auto- 
matic by-pass in order to utilize the same temperature that 
operates the automatic by-pass. Therefore, should the auto- 
matic by-pass fail for any reason, or if the pumps should 
not supply the boiler with water to meet boiler evaporation 
requirements, the expansion tube of the low water automatic 
control is filled with steam at a high temperature, closing the 
valve in the head which at once cuts off the fuel oil supply 
to the atomizer. The value remains closed until the water 
level is restored, after which the atemizing burner will again 
function to restore and maintain the steam pressure. 


Tests and Efficiency 


Records taken from cars in service show an average con- 
sumption of approximately 0.7 gal. of distillate, or 0.65 gal. 
of kerosene per car mile. At the low price at which dis- 
tillates can be obtained in many places, this represents a fuel 
cost of about four cents per car mile. For lubricating pur- 
poses two gallons of a special cylinder oil has been found to 
be sufficient for a 400-mile run and one gallon of engine oil 
for the same mileage. 

The mechanical efficiency in the main engine and drive is 
high. The boiler efficiency when using superheated steam 
at 700 to 800 deg. F. at the atomizer is said to be about 77 
per cent. The time required to generate steam with storage 
air for the atomizer is from 20 to 25 min. and with steam 
at 200 lb. pressure, approximately 18 min. An evaporation 
of about 14 lb. cf water from and at 212 deg. F. may be 
obtained per square foot of wetted heating surface. The 
main engine uses from 14 lb. to 19 lb. of water, depending 


upon load and grade conditions, to develop one horsepower 
hour. 


THE EASTERN RAILWAY of France now has more than one- 
quarter of its locomotives fitted with audible cab signals. 
The total number of locomotives in service at the present time 
is, for passenger trains, 1220; for freight trains, 798; total 
2,018. Of these, 428 passenger engines and 144 freight engines 
are fitted with the signal apparatus. Ramps have been in- 
stalled at 390 distant signals and at 130 home signals. The 


company plans to fit up 1,278 more locomotives before the 
end of 1923, and to install 1,560 additional ramps. 

















































Daniel Upthegrove 


ANIEL UPTHEGROVE, general solicitor of the St. Louis 

Southwestern, who has been acting president of. that 

company since the death of James M. Herbert on 
August 5 of this year, was elected president at the annual 
meeting of the board of directors in St. Louis, Mo., on Octo- 
ber 3. He also succeeds Mr. Herbert as president of the St. 
Louis Southwestern of Texas; as president of the Dallas 
Terminal Railway & Union Depot Company, and as vice- 
president of the Arkansas & Memphis Railway, Bridge & 
Terminal Company. 

In the choice of Mr. Upthegrove, the directors of the 
“Cotton Belt” have named a man who has been connected 
with the property for 25 years. Although he has always been 
in the law department he has become well known among the 
employees and his popularity extends from the lowest rank 
to the highest officers. 

His greatest asset is his unusually clear grasp of the 
essentials of every problem 
with which he is confronted. 
He attributes his steady rise 
from a local “Cotton Belt” 
attorney at Greenville, Tex., 
to the highest position that 
company can offer, to his 
“early determination to make 
himself so useful in his job 
that it would be a necessary 
part of the road. My theory 
of handling any matter,” he 
states, “is to pick out the es- 
sential things and to do them 
to the best of my ability.” 
There will be no change in 
the present policy of operat- 
ing the 1,776 miles of line, 
the new president has de- 
clared, and his chief occupa- 
tion, he states, will be to give 
effect to a sentiment ex- 
pressed by the late President 
Herbert, in the words, “The 
biggest man on this road is 
‘Old Man Service,’ and serv- 
ice comes first.” 

Mr. Upthegrove was born 
at Greenville, Tex., on May 
26, 1871, in which city his 
father was a prominent at- 
torney. He was sent to the 
Battleground) Academy, 
Franklin, Tenn., to take his 
pre-legal studies. He later continued his education at Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., and at the University of 
Texas, 1895-96. Early in 1897 he passed the bar examina- 
tions and began the practice of law at Greenville under 
direction of E. B. Perkins, then regarded as one of the 
ablest lawyers of that state. He obtained his first legal posi- 
tion in 1897, and at the same time first entered railroad 
service, when he began to represent the St. Louis South- 
western of Texas in the local justice courts in his home town. 
Soon thereafter his friend and counselor, Judge Perkins, 
moved to Dallas, Tex., to become general attorney of the 
Cotton Belt of Texas, and in November, 1901, he summoned 
Mr. Upthegrove to become his assistant. 

In December, 1916, President Herbert, recognizing the 
marked ability of the assistant general attorney at Dallas, 
offered him the position of general solicitor of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., which 
he accepted. This advancement was unexpected and made 
a radical change in his life plans for he had intended to 
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develop a law practice at Dallas that would give him a 
remunerative income in the event that he later determined 
to forsake his work as a railroad counsel for general prac- 
tice. While he has not come up from the ranks of “practical” 
railroad men, the new executive is said to have an extensive 
knowledge of railroad operation, gained through study and 
association with Mr. Herbert, whom he usually accompanied 
on his inspection trips over the system. 


President’s View on Strike Settlements 


WasuHincton, D. ( 
RESIDENT HARDING is represented as feeling that at 
least one of his policies for settling the railroad strike 
has been vindicated by the adoption on many roads of 
the so-called Willard-Jewell plan of settlement. Newspaper 
correspondents were told at the White House on Friday that 
it was worth their notice that the settlement of the railroad 
strike is continuing and that 
it is being made “on the basis 
of the original proposal of 
the President to the railroad 
executives.” This proposal 
was the one in which he sug- 
geSted that the strikers be re- 
turned to work with seniority 
rights unimpaired, by way of 
restoring the status quo as of 
June 30, before he made his 
later proposal that the ques- 
tion be referred to the Labor 
Board which had already de- 
cided it the other way. The 
plan of settlement which has 
been signed upon some 82 
roads does not promise the 
restoration of former senior- 
ity rights but the President 
has been told that the prac- 
tical effect amounts to about 
the same thing. He was told 
by a railroad manager, it 
was said at the White House, 
that when his road settled 
with the shop crafts it had 
2,400 new employees _ to 
whom it had promised per- 
manent jobs and whose 
services it needed to make up 
fer the work lest during the 
strike. It had offered them 
a chance to stay but in 24 
hours 2,200 of them had quit. The President considers 
this an illustration going to show that the seniority prob 
lem was not such a serious one as many of the railroad 
officers attempted to make it appear, and that 95 per 
cent of the serious transportation embarrassment now be 
ing experienced in many lines is due to the impaired cot 
dition of equipment due to the strike and which was repr: 
sented by the railroads as less serious than it was. Aj 
parently the President regards the illustration afforded 
one railroad manager as of more importance than that of tl 
larger proportion of roads on which the seniority questict 
was of such import that they went ahead and beat the strik 
without settling. It has also been suggested that the Pres 
dent may have overlocked the possibility that if a lar: 
number of roads had not stood pat, the strikers on the oth 
roads would not have flocked as new recruits to the “di 
hard” roads in sufficient numbers to have aroused the i 
terest of Mr. Jewell in seeking and making settlements wi 
the roads which chcse to deal with him. 
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Railroad Executives Plan 
to Expedite Coal 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 

PROGRAM of recommendations for accelerating the 
A transportation and distribution of coal throughout the 

country was unanimously decided upon by the advis- 
ory committee on transportation, recently appointed by Fed- 
eral Fuel Distributor C. E. Spens, at a conference held with 
Mr. Spens in Washington on October 5. The details of the 
committee’s recommendations are given in the following let- 
ter addressed to the executive heads of all the railroads by 
Chairman Daniel Willard: 


“At a meeting held in Washington this date between C. E. 
Spens, federal fuel distributor, and an advisory committee on trans- 
portation, appointed by him, the situation as to fuel supply through- 
out the country was fully explained ‘by the fuel distributor and the 
necessity for increased efforts by the carriers was emphasized. 
After full consideration the following recommendations were 
unanimously adopted as definite requirements necessary to meet the 
situation : 

1. Unload promptly all railroad material including rail- 
road fuel. 

2. Discontinue as far as possible all maintenance and 

construction work requiring use of power and cars so 
as to turn this equipment into commercial service. 
Use all available forces to check yards and stations 
for delayed cars with a view to securing not only 
prompt unloading but prompt movement. 

4. Continue a vigorous campaign to reduce to the mini- 
mum locomotives and cars awaiting repairs. 

Return foreign coal cars to Owners or connections in 
home route with the greatest possible dispatch. 

6. Loading of foreign coal cars in the direction of the 
mines, as permitted under I. C. C. Service Order No. 
25, should be confined so far as possible to through 
movement to points on the owner’s rails. 

Conduct an active campaign to have all cars loaded to 
their safe carrying capacity. 

8. Point out to coal operators that available coal equip- 
ment can be increased by the avoidance of sales that 
require abnormally long distance movement. 

“All railway executives are urged to make every practicable 
effort to accomplish these results.” 
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The members of the advisory committee also constitute 
the conference committee appointed by the American Rail- 
way Association on September 29. 

An appeal to coal producers to assist in expediting the 
movement of coal by loading cars to carrying capacity and 
by refraining from the loading of coal into cars for which 
they have no billing, was made on October 9 by Federal Fuel 
Distributor C. E. Spens. Receivers of coal are asked to 
unload cars immediately upon arrival. Coal shippers are 
requested to confine their operations as far as practicable to 
their normal spheres of distribution, in order to reduce the 
amount of transportation service required. Consumers are 
asked, if the coal is available, to confine their purchases to 
the grades of fuel to which they have been accustomed. 

“We have already received responses from a number of 
the railroads to the effect that they will co-operate to the 
limit along the lines recommended by this advisory commit- 
tee,” Mr. Spens said. “The public, however, should appre- 
ciate that there are unusually heavy offerings of traffic of 
all character to the railroads, and aside from the general 
priority orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
now obtain, we are hoping it may not become necessary to 
recommend any action that might interrupt the transporta- 
tion of other commodities. The priority orders now govern- 
ing the handling of coal equipment are, of course, already 
interfering to some extent with the movement of commodities 
that are usually loaded in this class of equipment, but it is 
our great desire that there should be no greater interference 
with general transportation than appears to be absolutely 
necessary to care for the coal emergency. — 

“An analysis of the present coal transportation, production 
and present reserves clearly indicates that for some weeks 
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the commodities covered by priority orders, particularly coal, 
must be given extraordinary attention. We are confident the 
matter has been placed before the carriers in such a way that 
they are fully alive to the situation, and, in spite of the 
existing handicaps, will do their utmost to accomplish their 
proportion of the burden. 

“Coal producers and coal receivers can assist to a very 
large extent. Producers should load cars to carrying capac- 
ity, and should not load coal except to fill orders on hand; 
in other words, they should not have unbilled cars on hand 
at mines, which practice is common under normal conditions, 
nor should coal be billed excepting to bona fide consignees. 
Existing conditions will not permit of making coal ware- 
houses out of coal equipment. Receivers of coal should 
arrange to unload cars immediately upon arrival.” 

Fuel Distributor Spens on October 4 issued a modification 
of his order of September 27 waiving the requirement that 
coal operators furnish a detailed report of the names and 
addresses of all consignees with car numbers and initials as 
to all producers who shall themselves keep and preserve full 
and detailed records showing such facts in such form as to 
enable them promptly to furnish such information as to any 
shipment, if and when required in any particular case. The 
request for the detailed report of shipments resulted in such 
a flood of papers being forwarded to Mr. Spens’ office that 
it was difficult to find a force to handle them, and the order 
says the modification is “to facilitate reporting and assure 
the earliest possible receipt of the more essential information 
immediately required.” 

A slight decrease marked production of soft coal during 
the first week of October, according to the weekly bulletin 
of the Geological Survey. For three weeks in succession the 
output had been slowly increasing, reaching 9,776,000 net 
tons in the week of September 30. During the week of 
October 2-7 the returns so far received indicate a total of 
about 9,600,000 tons. The current rate of output exceeds 
1921, but is far below that of other recent years. Production 
of bituminous coal in the first week of October of the past 
six years has been as follows: 


Tons Tons 
See eee ere 10,962,000 ne 11,350,000 
Greer 12,398,000 tS a eae ee 9,134,060 
os ES: REE Ce 11,518,000 BPEE. saws ew OU 9,600,000 


Production of anthracite continues at around 1,900,000 
net tons a week. The total of all coal raised is therefore 
about 11,500,000 tons, considerably below the amount needed 
to meet current consumption and the heavy movement up the 
lakes, and at the same time to rebuild consumers’ stocks. 

Production of anthracite continues to increase and the 
total output in the third week after the strike was estimated 
at 1,947,000 net tons. Preliminary returns for last week 
indicate that production will again be in the neighborhood 
of 1,900,000 tons. The table below summarizes the pre- 
liminary returns on anthracite loadings day by day since 
the strike was called off. 


Daity Car LoapINGs ON ANTHRACITE CARRYING Roaps. 
Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
First week after strike . 928 1,783 3,272 4,046 4,704 5,088 
Second week after strike . 5,449 5,725 5,857 5,900 5,730 5,506 
Third week after strike . 5,952 5,959 5,862 5,953 6,012 6,144 
Fourth week after strike. 5,838 6,056 5,839 6,046 vag «nga 


The all-rail movement of coal to New England through 
the six principal Hudson gateways increased to 3,541 cars 
of bituminous coal and 2,206 cars of anthracite in the week 
ended September 30. In addition there were also forwarded 
through Rouses Point in that week 75 cars of bituminous 
coal and two cars of anthracite. Bituminous coal is now 
moving into New England by rail in larger volume than at 
the same season last year, but the anthracite shipments have 
not yet attained last year’s rate. 

Shipments of bituminous coal through Hampton Roads 
decreased during the week ended September 30. Dumpings 
for the week totaled 283,987 net tons as against 312,003 
tons in the week before, 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced that 
oral arguments will be held at Washington on November 1 
in valuation cases involving about a dozen roads, including the 
Texas Midland, Winston-Salem Southbound, Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern, Norfolk Southern, Central of Georgia and Ann Arbor. 


The American Association of Railroad Ticket Agents will 
hold its annual convention at Savannah, Ga., on November 13, 14 
and 15 Following the meeting the ticket agents will leave for a 
trip through Florida, stopping at the larger cities in that state, 
and reaching Key West on November 20, when they will embark 
for Havana, at which place they will remain two days. 


The Railway & Locomotive Historical Society has issued 
Bulletin No. 3, a pamphlet of 54 pages, filled with reminis- 
cences of old locomotives mostly those of New England 
roads, though space is given to the full story of the “General” 
of the Western & Atlantic, and the tragedy of the Andrews 
raiders of 1862. The illustrations include the “Uncle Tom,” 
a 4-2-2 locomotive (with tender on the same frame) of about 
18 or 20 tons, which flourished on the Fitchburg & Worcestet 
Railroad about 1850-1860, and a number of others equally 
interesting. It is said that about 1843 Hinkley & Drury 
built a good many of this type. Charles E. Fisher, president 
of the society,.152 Harvard street, Brookline, Mass., desires 
information for a history of the early locomotives of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford and of its predecessor 
companies in Connecticut. 


Metropolitan Track Supervisors’ Club 


R. S. Parsons, vice-president, Erie Railroad, and Earl Stim- 
son chief engineer maintenance of way, Baltimore & Ohio, 
will each give a short talk on railroad maintenance problems 
before the Metropolitan Track Supervisors’ Club at its next 
meeting at the Martinique Hotel, New York City, on Satur- 
day afternoon, October 14. Other subjects before the meeting 
are discussions of previous papers on laying rail and highway 
crossings and the presentation of a paper on rail creeping by 
R. L. Haring, supervisor, Long Island. 


New York Railroad Club Meeting 


“Speeding Up Operation” will be the subject of the meeting 
of the New York Railroad Club which will be held in the 
Engineering Societies Building, New York, on Friday evening, 
October 20, at 8:00 p. m. A symposium has been arranged 
which will cover the consideration of better operating methods 
and practices and ways in which the present plant and facilities 
may be utilized to greater advantage. This will include the use 
of signals to facilitate operation, how to get more work out of 
locomotives and better service from the cars. 


Labor Board Deadlocked on M. of W. Wage Increase 


Disagreement among the three groups on the Railroad Labor 
Board has delayed a decision on the requests of maintenance of 
way employees for a wage increase. On October 4 it became 
known that the three public members on the board favored an 
advance of two cents an hour in the pay of common laborers, 
whereas the labor group and the railway group declined to vote 
favorably on this increase, the former because the increase was 
deemed inadequate and the latter because they did not believe 
that such an increase was justified on the testimony presented 
to the board. This deadlock has continued up to the present time 
and the present indications are that the board’s decision in the 
maintenance of way case will not be handed down until after the 
convention of the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railroad Shop Laborers at Detroit closes on 
October 15. 
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N. Y. C. Meets with Enginemen and Switchmen 


Representatives of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and 
the Switchmen’s Union of North America met with officers of 
the New York Central on October 9 for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing a new agreement covering wages and working conditions. At 
the time of going to press these conferences were still on and 
it was reported that certain new working rules sought by the 
enginemen were delaying the settlement. The proposal for bonus 
payments to train and engine crews in freight service is one of 
the points scheduled fer discussion at this meeting. 


Strike Settlements in the West 


The Chicago Great Western has settled with its employees with 
the provision that employees who took the places of strikers will 
head the seniority list. The shopmen’s strike on the Gulf Coast 
Lines and the Houston Belt & Terminal has been ended by an agree- 
ment which gives the men seniority and other rights as of June 30, 
The seniority rights of present Workmen not being disturbed. 
The Louisville & Nashville and delegates from all of the shops 
of the road have perfected a new organization of shopmen. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has renewed for one year 
its agreement with the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers cover- 
ing working rules and conditions. 


Conductors and Brakemen Agree 


with Southeastern Roads 


An agreement covering wages and working regulations 
until October 31, 1923, was signed at Washington on October 
5 by representatives of the Southeastern railroads and the 
Order of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of Rail- 


_toad Trainmen. In addition to maintaining the present rates 


of pay and rules, the agreement provides that all disputes 
over wages and working conditions now pending before the 
Railroad Labor Board shall be withdrawn. Committees of 
representatives of the labor organizations and the manage- 
ments were given authority to take up and consider elimina- 
tion or modification of local rules during the tenure of the 
general agreement. 


Would Abandon C. P. & St. L. 


A plea for the abandonment of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis 
was made to Judge E. S. Smith in the Circuit court at Spring- 
field. Ill.. last week by Attorney A. P. Cook of New York, who 
represents a majority of the bondholders of that road. Mr. Cook 
Pointed out that the road could neither pay operating expenses 
nor interest on its obligations. Judge Smith, who named re- 
ceivers for the road in 1914, directed the attorney to file petitions 
with the State and Interstate Commerce commissions. The road 
includes 245 miles of line, extending from Peoria, IIl., to St. 
Louis, Mo., 200 miles; with branch lines from Havyana, IIl., to 
Jacksonville, 42 miles and Alton to Grafton 15 miles. There are 
shops at Springfield and Jacksonville. It has been in the hands 
of receivers since 1914, and there is a constantly growing deficit. 


Railway Fire Protection Association 


This association will meet at Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, October 17, 18 and 19. 
The principal committee reports to be presented are the following: 
On statistics—Geo. R. Hurd, chairman; on handbook—E. B. 
Berry, chairman; on fire prevention in shop plants—J. R. Peters, 
chairman; on locomotive fire hazards—Earl N. Floyd, chairman; 
on forms—W. C. Neely, chairman; on storage and handling 
of gasoline and electric motor trucks in freight depots and ter- 
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minals—E. J. Reilly, chairman; on safe handling of oxy-acetylene 
apparatus in shops—Gilbert A. Hays, chairman; on docks, piers 
and wharves and fuel oil on water—W. F. Steffens, chairman; 
on development and use of national standard couplings—F. H. 
Elmore, chairman; on coaling plants—W. E. Cathcart, chairman; 
and on protection of tie and timber treating plants—L. F. Shedd, 
chairman. 

Papers will be read by James L. Madden, manager of the in- 
surance department of the United States Chamber of Commerce; 
L. P. Kimball (B. & O.), W. T. Krausch (C. B. & Q.) and A. 
R. Small. There will be a general discussion on Tuesday after- 
noon on the I. C. C. rules for transportation of explosives, etc., 
and on gasoline dangers at wrecks and in loading and unloading. 

The chairman of the committee on arrangements is E. B. Berry, 
Southern Railway, Washington. 


Speakers for R. B. A. Dinner Announced 


The speakers for the fourteenth annual dinner of the Railway 
Business Association to be held at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, on November 9, have been announced as follows: Charles 
H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central; James A. Emery, 
counsel of the National Association of Manufacturers, and George 
Wharton Pepper, senator from Pennsylvania. 

The official statement of the Railway Business Association de- 
scribes the speakers as follows: 

President Markham of the Illinois Central has risen from the 
foot of the ladder on the operating side, was for many years a 
railroad traffic officer, long an executive in commercial industry, 
during federal control of railways a regional director, identified 
with company autonomy in railway labor relations, embodies in 
his leadership the experience of the railway employee, the railway 
manager as an employer and in contact with the public, the 
industrial shipper, the government officer and the public spirited 
citizen. 

James A. Emery, counsel of the National Associatioa of Manu- 
facturers, profound student of the social aspects of government 
regulation, courageous critic of employers and employees in their 
policies affecting the public, gifted speaker, voices the needs and 
views of a very large body of business men whom transportation 
affects on the one hand as shippers and on the other as employers 
competing with the railways for labor. 

George Wharton Pepper, United States senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, appointment of whom to that office brought Pennsylvania 
national congratulations and who in the subsequent primaries 
against opposition of organized labor and advocates of the 
veterans’ bonus was nominated by more than 200,000 majority, 
many years a leader in civic, philosophic and athletic activities, 
eminent orator, brings to our rostrum the impressions of a trained 
student of government free from the atmosphere which involves 
senators who participated in the railway legislation of 1920. 


“Big Four’ No Longer Exists, Says Lee 


According to W. G. Lee, of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, methods of settling wage and working agreements 
between the “Big Four” transportation brotherhoods and the 
railroads have entered a new era, and if the present course 
of negotiations is continued the country for several years 
at least will not be threatened with a complete tie-up of 
railroad transportation through a concerted strike of these 
brotherhoods on all lines of the nation. Decentralization 
of all wage and working rules negotiations and a _ return 
to the system prevailing for twenty years prior to the time 
when the four train service brotherhoods pooled their 
strength into what has since become known as the “Big 
Four” railroad brotherhoods, has already set in, in the view 
of Mr. Lee, speaking at Cleveland. 

The new alinement of the transportation brotherhoods 
probably will find the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and Order of Railway Conductors in one group, and the 
Brotherhoods of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America in another. 

“I feel that I am able to handle my organization to better 
advantage, to get more for my men and to work more effec- 
tively all around if the trainmen and conductors go it alone, 


so far as wages and working. rules are concerned,” Mr. Lee 
said. 
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“This whole business, with all railroad unions on one side 
and all railroads on the other, with the Railroad Labor Board 
in between, got too big for any one man or a few men to 
handle. It was loaded with dynamite for the country as well 
as for ourselves and the executives. No sane government 
would permit any fraction or class to paralyze the transporta- 
tion business of the country and thereby punish the innocent, 
who are always in the majority. The only way out was to 
separate.” So far as strikes, wages and working rules nego- 
tiations are concerned, the “Big Four” no longer exists. The 
brotherhoods will continue to work together on legislative, 
non-partisan, political and purely organization matters. 


Wage Statistics for July 


According to the monthly bulletin of wage statistics issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, for the month of 
July, the shopmen’s strike was badly broken on July 15, two 
weeks after it was called. At that date it was only 52 per 
cent effective from the standpoint both of the number of 
men employed and the straight time actually worked. Whereas 
statements by the shopcraft leaders usually referred to the 
number of men on strike as 400,000, the commission’s report 
says: “Based on the count at middle of month, the number 
of employees in the maintenance of equipment and stores 
group as a result of the strike conditions decreased 255,266, or 
52 per cent from the number in June, while the total number 
of hours was 45.4 per cent less. On the other hand, the over- 
time paid for in this group was more than three times as 
great in July as in June. The straight time actually worked 
was 52 per cent less in July than in June.” 

The report shows a total of 234,837 employees in this 
group in service at the middle of the month, including 14,088 
employed on a daily basis and 220,749 on an hourly basis. 
The average earnings per employee for the month ranged 
from $80 for common laborers to $207 for boiler makers. 
Blacksmiths averaged $155, car men from $141 to $172, elec- 
trical workers from $144 to $203, machinists $197, molders 
$131, sheet metal workers $196. Regular apprentices aver- 
aged, however, only $69 and foremen and inspectors in gen- 
eral averaged higher than the classes of employees named. 
Another change due to the strike is shown in the statement 
that the police forces were 37,929 greater in July than in 
June, 1922. 

The total number of employees reported by Class I rail- 
roads for the month of July shows a net decrease from the 
previous month of 217,590, or 13 per cent. The increase or 
decrease (D),. by groups, was as follows: 


Executives, officials, and staff assistants..........scccccsesccee 372 
Professional, clerical, and general. ......ccccsesccecscccecsess 39,526 
Maintenance of way and structures........cccccccccccscccvces D5,583 
Maintenance of equipment and stores. .........sccccccseccccees D255,266 
Transportation (other than train, engine, and yard)............ . 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders, and hostlers).... 1,315 
Transportation (train and engine service) ........eseeeeeeees D3,111 
PE ee EC rE ee rn re re ee D217,590 


A comparison of the number of employees and their com- 
pensation for the month of July, 1922, with the same month 
last year follows: 


Number of Total 

employees compensation 
(a Sere 1,634,872 $214,339,385 
SE, WEDS cab dkrn eset 1,467,824 193,571,244 


The Rock Island Celebration 


The celebration of the 70th anniversary of the founding 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway was carried 
out at Chicago, Joliet and other places on Tuesday, October 
10, in accordance with the previous announcements. A large 
number of officers of the road, old-timers and friends of 
the Rock Island gathered at the LaSalle Station, Chicago, in - 
the morning and an hour was spent in greetings, posing for 
pictures and other holiday activities. The train shed was 
jammed with the crowd. A holiday spirit permeated the 
entire Rock Island System. Among the other features at 
Chicago was a group of girls dressed in gowns similar to 
those worn by the women who were passengers on the first 
train which was run on the opening of the first section of 
the line from Chicago to Joliet, 40 miles. 

At ten o’clock, a special train in charge of Charles Hayden, 
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chairman of the board of directors, was started for Joliet. 
It was stopped for two minutes at the shops at 47th street, 
where the shopmen turned out in full force. This train was 
in charge of five employees whose aggregate service on the 
road equals 200 years. Among the passengers was a woman 
who rode on the first train 70 years ago. : 

At Joliet, the party proceeded to the Court House lawn, 
where a monument has been erected to Samuel Benedict Reed, 
the civil engineer who surveyed the route between Chicago 
and Joilet. The monument was unveiled by Anne Reed Bates, 
great granddaughter of the surveyor. <A dedication speech 
was delivered by J. E. Gorman, president of the road. Mr. 
Gorman took occasion to call attention to the danger of 
super-regulation of the railroads. The anniversary day was 
brought to a close with the broadcasting of the story by 
radio from station KYW. This story was again spread 
throughout the western country, from other stations farther 
west, and employees and others at various points all over 
the system were able to listen to the music of the orchestra 
and parts of the addresses. 


Shop Craft Leaders Continue Fight 
on “Daugherty Injunction” 


Two moticns, made before Judge James H. Wilkerson of the 
Federal District Court at Chicago by Donald R. Richberg, attor- 
ney for the railroad shopmen in the “Daugherty injunction case,” 
were defeated on October 6, when the court denied Mr. Richberg’s 
motion that the government file a bill of particulars giving details 
of the charge made against the strikers in affidavits presented to 
the court, and also refused to issue an order granting Mr. Rich- 
berg’s request that the case be pronounced one of “extraordinary 
public interest” so that three judges of the Circuit Court might 
he assigned to hear it immediately. At the same time Blackburn 
Esterline, assistant solicitor general, stated on behalf of the 
government that the court would be asked to refer the hearings 
in support of the government's plea for a permanent injunction 
to a master in chancery. Attorney Richberg also filed, on behalf 
of the defendants in the case, formal denials of the charges made 
against them in the government’s bill. He again declared that 
the actions of railroad executives were responsible for the strike 
and that the men had merely walked out to defend their rights. 

When Attorney Richberg appeared before the court on October 
5 he declared that he had been unable to see Attorney General 
Daugherty in Washington to present his plea for an early final 
hearing or a review of the interlocutory injunction handed down by 
Judge Wilkerson on September 25. In connection with his statement 
to the court, Mr. Richberg delivered a copy of a letter to Solicitor- 
General Beck severely criticizing the position of the government 
attorneys. 

\fter stating delays and disappointments over an appointment 
with the government attorneys, Mr. Richberg said he had re- 
ceived a letter from the solicitor general asserting the position 
of the Department of Justice to be as follows: 

“1. If it were practicable to have three circuit judges hear the 
case, that proceeding would not expedite, but delay it. 

“2. That the department invites counsel for the defendants to 
consider agreeing on a statement of facts and asks counsel for 
the defendants to submit such a statement of facts. 

“3. If an agreed statement of facts is not practicable, then 
two courses are open: 

“(a) A stipulation to submit the case on the affidavits with 
leave to either party to offer additional testimony. 

“(b) <A trial of the case largely on depositions taken ‘through- 
out the United States’ except where a stipulation of facts may 
dispense with formal proof.” 

In the letter in reply to Solicitor-General Beck, Mr. Richberg 
said : 

“There are two matters which the defendants desire to have 
expedited. First, a review of the interlocutory injunction, and, 
second, a final hearing of the case. Your suggestions affect only 
the second matter and practically ignore the matter of probably 
greater importance to the defendants.” 

The shop crafts’ attorney said he would “seek to obtain pro- 
tection of the rights of the defendants through orders which the 
court may enter and through procedure which the court may 
adopt, despite the manifest opposition of the attorney-general to 
the entry of any order or the adoption of any procedure which will 
protect the defendants from the abuse of official power.” 


“The use of the summary equity procedure to obtain a te: 
tive conviction of 400,000 men of criminal conspiracy upon ¢\ 
dence found solely in an undigested mass of ex parte affidavits 
reeking with hearsay and perjury has been made the means of 
depriving these men of liberty and property so long as the inter- 
locutory injunction remains in force,” his letter said. 

“The department threatens to take depositions throughout the 
United States’ and make the burden of defending as oppressiy« 
and expensive as possible to the already deeply wronged defen- 
dants. As an alternative the department offers that counsel for 
the defendants may stipulate that the unknown and unexplored 
‘Mount Everest of evidence’ in the form of affidavits, be sub- 
mitted as though formally taken, or in other words, that w 
allow the defendants to be found guilty of a criminal conspiracy 
without opportunity to cross-examine hundreds of witnesses.” 

Solicitor-General James M. Beck, on behalf of the attorney 
general, in a letter to the counsel for the shop unions, suggested 
that the best method of expediting the case is to follow the 
course which would permit of a direct appeal to the Supreme 
Court. This method, he said, would be “to agree upon a stat 
ment of facts for submission to the district court, which would 
eliminate the necessity of proof as to many matters which as 
matters of fact are indisputable. If you would care to submit to 
the department. without prejudice, a statement of such facts as 
you would agree were the facts of the case, the department could 
then indicate to what extent it was prepared to accept such state 
ment of facts, as the full evidence in the case, or as part thereof 
This course might eliminate thousands of pages of testimony 
which would be for the convenienge, not merely of the court, 
but also of counsel for both parties.” 


a- 


Labor Board Again Rules Against Contracting 


On October 7 the Labor Board: handed down twelve decisions, 
all of which involved principles of contracting. Nine of the de- 
cisions condemned this practice, while one favored it. In all of th 
cases decided unfavorably to the railroad contentions, the Board 
referred to its decision in a similar case involving the Indiana 
Harbor Belt and published in the Railway Age of May 13, page 
1111. The disputes so decided in this latest group of decisions 
involved the following carriers, contracting companies and 
facilities : 

The Erie and the Meadville Machinery Company for the ope: 
ation of shops at Dayton, Sharon, Meadville, Hammond, Hunt- 
ington, Marion, Rochester, Avon, Elmira, Cleveland, Binghamton, 
Galion, Dunmore, Avoca and Stroudsburg. 

The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western and the Kellogg-Grego 
Railway Service Company. 

The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western for the contracting of 
certain clerical and station work. 

The Pere Marquette and the Fort Street Union Depot for the 
contracting of the power plant and facilities at Baldwin, Mich. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and the Rail 
way Service & Supply Corporation for the contracting of freight 
car repair shops at Brightwood and Beach Grove, Ind., and th 
locomotive repair shops at the latter point. 

The Bangor & Aroostook for the contracting of its shops at 
Houlton, Maine. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific for contracting 
chutes at Cortland, Kan., Fairbury, Neb., and Lincoln, and 
pumping station at South Bend, Neb. 

The Michigan Central and the Illinois Car & Manufacturing 
Company for the contracting of the car shops at West Detroit 
Mich. 

The Chicago & Alton and Joseph Colianni & Bros. for th: 
handling of coal, sand and cinders and for the pumping of wate! 
along its lines. 

A dispute involving the New York Central and the Railway) 
Employees Department of the American Federation of Labor 
the hearings in which were described in the Railway Age of Sey 
tember 17, 1921, page 541, was decided by the board in favor « 
the New York Central. Contracts entered into by that carri 
with the Western Union for the purpose of constructing and 
maintaining telegraph lines along the New York Central righ! 
of way were declared legal by the board inasmuch as they wer 
made in the public interest and the practice had been in effe 
prior to the passage of the Transportation Act. 

Several alleged disputes over the practice of contracting wer 
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at the same time dismissed by the board. Among the cases of 
this character being two involving the Ann Arbor and one in- 
yolvi_ g the Southern Pacific, Texas & Louisiana lines. 


Railway Returns for August Show Effect 
of Strikes and Rate Reduction 


The net operating income of the Class I railroads totaled $2,579,- 
799 in August, according to reports filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, This represented a return, on an annual 
of only 2.65 per cent of their tentative valuation, the lowest 
since May, 1921. In August last year the net operating income 
totaled $90,160,200, which was at the annual rate of return of 
4.54 per cent, while in July this year it was $69,239,000, or 4.04 
per cent. 

The railroads fell short $61,689,500 of a return of 534 per cent. 

()perating revenues were $473,877,000, a decrease of 6.3 per 
cent compared with the same month last year, while the operating 
expenses amounted to $387,150,000, an increase of 1.3 per cent. 
Factors affecting this decrease in revenues and the increase in 
expenses were the coal miners’ and railroad shopmen’s strikes 
and the decrease of approximately 10 per cent in freight rates 
made effective on July 1. 

During the first eight months this year the net operating in- 
come was $471,183,600, compared with $306,063,600 during the cor- 
responding period last year. This is at the annual rate of return 
if 4.07 per cent on the tentative valuation, compared with 2.64 per 
cent during the first eight months in 1921. Operating revenues 
for the eight months totaled $3,528,502,000, a decrease of 3.2 
per cent, while the operating expenses totaled $2.806,501,600, 
a decrease of 9.7 per cent. 

The carriers in the Eastern district had a net operating in- 
come in August of $14,92¢990, compared with $35,402,300 during 
the same month last year. The operating revenues were $227,- 
(16,000, a decrease of 4.9 per cent, while the operating expenses 
amounted to $196,821,900, or an increase of 4.3 per cent. 

The railroads in the Southern district had a net operating in- 
come in August of $4,618,000, compared with $4,422,000 during the 
same month last year. The operating revenues totaled $54,321,300, 
or a decrease of 2.4 per cent, while the operating expenses totaled 
$46,083,000, or 4.6 per cent under those of August last year. 

Carriers in the Western district had a net operating income in 
\ugust of $33,031,700 compared with $50,335,500 in August last 
year. The operating revenues for those roads totaled $192,539,- 
300, a reduction of 89 per cent, while their operating expenses 
amounted to $144,245,000, a reduction of 4% of 1 per cent under 
\ugust one year ago. 

Forty-nine roads in August had operating deficits. Of this num- 
ber 28 were in the Eastern district, 8 in the Southern and 13 in 
the Western district. In July, 47 had operating deficits. 
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Anthracite Miners at Nanticoke, Pa., Returning to Work 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission has assigned the inter- 
changeable mileage book case for oral argument before the full 
commission at’ Washington on November 15, 


A total of 98,223 travelers visited Yellowstone National Park 
this vear as compared with 81,656 in 1921. Of this number 
33,588 persons traveled by railroad to the park’s entrance. 


F. H. Baer, traffic commissioner of the Cleveland, Ohio, Cham- 
ker of Commerce, has been temporarily appointed director of 
transportation of the Ohio State Fuel Administration, with head- 
quarters at Columbus, Ohio. 


The steel mills in Pittsburgh and vicinity report serious con- 
gestion because of lack of cars, and at the end of last week, 
according to newspaper reports, the Carnegie Steel Company had 
100.000 tons of finished and semi-finished steel piled up. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce is complaining to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission alleging lack of cars for the move- 
ment of flour and grain eastward, and the Commission is requested 
to see that export trade in these products is not favored to the 
detriment of demestic consignees 


The coal situation at New York City has been complicated by 
the presence in the yards on the New Jersey side of the River 
of large quantities of anthracite, of small sizes, which cannot be 
disposed of. At the end of last week, it was said that the total 
number of these loaded in all of the yards was 3,500. ‘It 
appears that the owners expected to sell this coal largely to 
owners of apartment houses and to manufacturers; but some of 


cars 


these parties have bought bituminous coal from England and 
others are apparently waiting for a fall in the price. 
The Illinois Central’s “Hotel On Wheels.” which was so 


popular at the Knights Templar Conclave held in New Orleans, 
last April, will be re-established for the American Legion con- 
vention to be held in the same city’ on October 16-20, inclusive. 
At the time of the Knights Templar Conclave, 2,500 persons 
were housed in parked Pullman cars, 3,211 meals were served 
in the Illinois Central dining 1,185 shower baths were 
provided for and a club house, laundry facilities, barber shop 


cars, 


and other comforts were placed at the disposal of the patrons. 
Present indications are that there will be a demand for a great 
many more cars for the American Legion than the 125 sleeping 


cars used in April. 


Coal Supplies in Hands of Consumers 


As a part of its campaign to stabilize the fuel situation through 
co-operative effort between the government and business, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States has made a survey 
of coal supplies in the states east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio rivers. This part of the country has been regarded as 
the critical territory in the event of a coal shortage this winter. 
The information gathered by the Chamber which was obtained 
through local chambers of commerce, was summarized as 
follows: 

“There are practically no supplies in the hands of local dealers. 

“Public utilities, about 45 days. 

“By-product coke plants fairly well supplied. 

“Steel works fairly well supplied. 

“General industries about 45 days. 

“The bituminous situation is becoming easier. 

“There seems to be no general complaint as to price. 

“The critical situation is that of securing sufficient domestic 
supply in advance of cold weather. especially for the Great Lake 
states and the populous areas of New York State, New England 
and the central Atlantic states. 

“There is much interest being taken in the use of oil. 

“There is a general increase in the use of coke for domestic 
fuel, 

“Certain cities have very effective systems of gathering infor- 
mation and distributing their coal, while others have nothing,” 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has suspended from October 10 until Febru- 
ary 7, 1923, the operation of schedules published in supplements to 
B. T. Jones’ tariffs, which propose to either cancel or increase 
proportional rates on petroleum and petroleum products between 
Chicago, Ill., and Mississippi and Ohio river crossings on the one 
hand and points in Central Freight Association, Trunk Line and 
New England Freight Association territories on the other. 


The commission has suspended until February 5, the operation 
of certain schedules published in supplements to Agent F. A. 
Leland’s tariff which propose to establish reduced proportional 
rates from Beaumont-Port Arthur-Houston groups, applicable 
on petroleum and its products (except crude and fuel oil) of 14 
cents per 100 lb., and on crude and fuel oil 12% cents to New 
Orleans. when final destination is in states other than Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, also to establish joint rates from the same groups to points 
in.Western Trunk Line and Central Freight Association Terri- 
tories. 


Court News 


Damages to Live Stock Attributed to Inherent Nature 


Where it is shown that no injury could have. occurred to live 
stock, received by the carrier in good condition, and properly 
loaded, from negligence in transportation, but some of the stock 
are dead on arrival at destination, the West Virginia Supreme 
Court holds that such result will be attributed to the inherent 
nature or propensities of the animals, and not to the negligence 
of the carrier —Ta!bott v. Payne (W. Va.) 111 S. E. 328. 


Right to Require Change in Railroad Bridges 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, holds that the 
fact that land owners constructed an artificial channel under a 
bridge built by a railroad company and maintained the channel for 
more than 20 years gave them no right to require the bridge to be 
altered and nothing more than a prescriptive right to the use of 
the channel in its existing condition—Hines v.. Woodson, 280 Fed. 
966. 


Right to Use Other Railroad’s Right of Way 
Held to Include Right to Install Siding 


Where a railroad had the right under its charter to maintain 
an independent track over another railroad’s right of way under 
proper regulations of such other railroad, the Vermont Supreme 
Court holds that it could install a siding provided that would not 
give it an unreasonable advantage over the other railroad and 
was necessary for the proper use of its own rights.—D. & H. v. 
Rutland (Vt.) 116 Atl. 211. 


Injury to Passenger’s Fingers in Door Jamb 


The Kansas Supreme Court holds that a railroad is not 
liable for injuries to a passenger of mature years who in 
the act of leaving the car places her fingers in the door jamb 
and the door is blown shut by a gust of wind, when she 
knew that the door was not fastened, and knew it had been 
swinging freely “all the time” during her journey of 65 miles. 
—Brehm vy. Atchison, T. & S. P. (Kan.), 206 Pac: 868. 


Discontinuance of Branch Line Justified 


The Mississippi Supreme Court holds that where it is clear 
from the evidence that there is no public need to be served by 
the reconstruction of an abandoned branch line, and no reasonable 
expectation of present or prospective traffic which ‘would justify 
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the expenditure for its construction, equipment and operation, 
denial of mandamus to keep the track in operation is proper 
State ex rel. Collins v. Leland Southwestern (Miss.) 91 So. 7 


/ 
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Not Liable for Delay in Delivery Caused by Strikes 


The Maine Supreme Court holds that a carrier is not liable 
for delay in delivery due to strikes where it has exercised reason- 
able diligence to prevent them,and minimize their consequences, 
While a master is responsible for the acts of its employee within 
the scope of his employment, an employee ceases to be such when 
he strikes. The court points out that some authorities distinguish 
between peaceable strikes and strikes accompanied by violence — 
Warren v. Portland Terminal Co. (Me.) 116 Atl. 411. 


“Interstate Shipment” Within Federal Larceny Statute 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, holds that a 
shipment originating in one state and consigned to a point in 
the same state, but moving in its course through another state 
is interstate commerce within the meaning of Act of Congress, 
Feb. 13, 1913, providing for punishment for larceny of goods 
in interstate commerce. Such a shipment has become subject 
to different jurisdictions in the course of transportation, and this 
makes federal control practically necessary, as well as legally 
possible—Yohn v. U. S., 280 Fed. 511. 


Not Liable if Passenger Negligently Misuses Step Box 


The Louisiana Supreme Court holds that where a carrier of 
passengers furnishes a step box, it is bound to see that it is safe 
as to strength, so constructed as not to be easily overturned, is 
kept in proper condition, and when set out for use by passengers 
is placed on a level and stable surface; but the carrier is not the 
insurer of the passenger against the consequences of his own 
negligence, and where the passenger is injured in attempting to 
use such appliance without looking at it, and stumbles over or 
against it when he should have stepped on it, his. injuries are 
attributable to his misuse of the appliance and not to its inadequacy, 
and the carrier is not liable for the injuries—Scott v. V. S. & P. 
(La.) 90 So. 840. 


Time Limit on Complaints of Overcharge 


The Supreme Court of the State of Washington holds that 
the provision of the Federal Transportation Act that the 
period of Federal control shall not be computed as part of 
the periods of limitation in actions against a carrier or claims 
for reparation to the commission for causes of action arising 
prior to Federal control, applies only to the Federal rate 
regulating statutes, and has no effect on a state statute re- 
quiring complaints of overcharges to be filed with the state 
Public Service Commission within two years from the accrual 
of the cause of action, and failure to file within that time will 
bar recovery.—Northern Pacific v. Department of Public 
Works (Wash.), 207 Pac. 686. 


Decisions Under Federal Employers’ Liability Act 


The New Hampshire Supreme Court holds that an employee 

engaged in repairing the track of an interstate railroad was 
within the act—McLean vy. Boston & Maine (N. H.) 116 Atl. 
435. Htisd « 
, The Mississippi Supreme Coutt*hglds that dn employee injured 
while repairing an interstate locomotiye dismantled and under- 
going general repairs, and out of service several weeks before 
and after the injury, was ot within the act—New Orleans & 
Northeastern v. Beard (Miss:) 90. So..727: 

The Minnesota Supreme Court holds that persons engaged in 
emptying a cinder pit used for cinders from engines engaged 
both in interstate and intrastate commerce should be held to be 
employed in interstate commerce.—Stayros vy. Chicago, M. & St. P 
(Minn.) 186 N. W. 942. mx 
| The New York Appellate Division holds that-a laborer in 2 
repair ant construction gang, about to commence work on 
uncompleted facility which would not engage in interstate com- 
merce until completed, i. e., a crossover track, was not engaged 
in interstate commerce.—Otterstedt v. Lehigh & Hudson, 193 
N. Y. Supp. 104. 
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Mexican National Railways to be 
Returned to Owners 


The Mexican National Railways will be returned to their 
owners not later than November 15 according to a Mexico 
City dispatch to the Wall Street Journal. The announcement 
was reported to have been made by the Mexican treasury 
department. 


New Station at Tampico, Mexico 


It has been announced at Tampico that government ap- 
proval has been given the plans and specifications for the 
proposed new passenger station of the National Railways of 
Mexico at Tampico, which plans were drawn by J. Montanez, 
terminal engineer. The building will cost approximately 
$500,000 United States currency. It is stated, however, that 
on account of the financial stringency it is probable that the 
erection of the station will not be started until the early 
part of next year. 


Prospective Large Equipment Inquiry from Argentina 


The La Plata Meridiano Railway, owned and operated by the 
Province of Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been authorized to con- 
struct and equip 650 kilometers of new lines provided proper 
financial arrangements can be made, according to a cablegram 
received by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Originally bids were to be opened October 31, but the date has 
been put off to December 31. Some of the equipment includes 
44.300 tons of 31 kg. rails; 470, 30-ton covered-goods wagons; 
30. 30-ton open-goods wagons; 50, 30-ton flat cars; 130, 30-ton 
cattle cars; 27 Pacific type locomotives; 10 first class, American 
type passenger cars; 10 second class, American type passenger 
cars: 39 baggage cars; machinery to equip the shops and 
numerous miscellaneous items. 


Southern Pacific Improves Line in Mexico 


Permanent bridges are being built on the line of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad of Mexico to replace the temporary structures 
that were erected to meet emergencies during the destructive 
revolutionary period. It is stated that the Southern Pacific has 
made a formal offer to the Mexican Government to accept bonds 
to cover the $12,000,000, United States currency, claim which 
it holds against the government for losses and damages to its 
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property at the hands of revolutionists. The line all the way 
from Nogales, Ariz., to Tepic is being placed in first class con- 
dition and a gratifying increase of traffic has taken place during 
the last few months. It is authoritatively announced that the 
Southern Pacific has not abandoned its original plans for the 
construction of an extension of its line from Tepic to a connec- 
tion with the National Railways of Mexico at Orendain, near 
Guadalajara. It is not known, however, just how soon work 
will be resumed on this project. It involves the construction of 
several tunnels and much other heavy work. 


South Manchuria Railway Plans Improvement 


For the fiscal year ending March 31, 1923, the South Man- 
churia Railway has appropriated $4,061,910 to be devoted to rail- 
way improvements and construction, according to recent informa- 
tion from the company, according to Consul J. W. Ballantine 
at Dairen. 

The double-tracking of the line with 100-pound rails between 
Tiehling and Chungku, between Chuantu and Shwangmiaotze, 
and between Wuchiatun and Suchiatun will be continued, and 
the type of rails used in the Dairen wharf inclosure will be 
changed. 

At Mukden station a roofed-in passenger platform will be con- 
structed and additional sheeting will be purchased to protect 
against moisture in connection with the equipment for mixed 
storage of beans. On the line between Mukden and Suchiatun, 
an automatic signal system will be installed. The building of 
additional freight locomotives, reconstruction of rolling stock of 
all types, and the finishing of 9 freight locomotives and 20 
freight cars begun during the previous fiscal year complete the 
program. 


To Electrify Portion of Mexican Railway 


Information has been received that at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Mexican (Vera Cruz) Railway 
Company, held in London, England, provision was made for 
electrifying the thirty miles of mountain division of the road 
between Orizaba and Esperanza. The announcement of the pro- 
posed improvement came from Vincent W. Yorke, of London, 
chairman of the board of directors. The electric power for 
operating trains on this portion of the line will be obtained either 
from the hydroelectric plant of Lord Cowdray and associates 
situated near Orizaba or an entirely separate plant will be built 
by the railroad, it is stated. Mr. Yorke further said that at the 
shareholders meeting the action of the Mexican (Vera Cruz) Rail- 
way Company is obtaining a concession for a proposed railroad 
to run from a point on its Mexico City-Vera Cruz main line to 
Tampico was ratified and that financial provision for the early 
construction of this new line has been made. He announced 
that the cost of its construction would be approximately $8,000,000 
United States currency. 
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New Philadelphia & Reading Consolidation Type Locomotive 
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These locomotives have driving wheels 55% in. in diameter, carry 210 Ib. steam pressure and exert a maximum tractive force of 64,300 lb. The: total 


weight of engine and tender is 467,000 Ib. Twenty-five locomotives of this design are being built by the Baldwin Locomotives Works. 
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Locomotives 


THe Pere MARQUETTE is inquiring for 22, 8-wheel switching 
locomotives. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA will build 3 electric locomotives in its 
Altoona shops. 


THE SOUTHERN Paciric, TEXAs LINEs, is inquiring for 9 Pacific 
type locomotives. 


THe CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY is inquiring for from 5 to 10 
Mikado type locomotives and expects to order additional motive 
power later. 


THe Unitep Fruit Company has ordered one Mikado type 
and one 6-wheel switching locomotive from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


THe TIMISKAMING & NORTHERN ONTAario has placed an order 
with the Canadian Locomotive Company for rebuilding and re- 
pairing 6 locomotives. 


Tue LeniIGH VALLEY, reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 23 as inquiring for 25 Mikado type locomotives, has 
ordered 15 Mikado type from the American Locomotive Company 
and 15 Mikado type from the Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Freight Cars 


THE PENNSYLVANIA will build 100 steel caboose cars in its 
Altoona shops. 


Tue CENTRAL oF GEORGIA is inquiring for 10 steel underframes 
for caboose cars. 


THe PERE MARQUETTE expects to come in the market soon for 
2,000 cars, including 1,500 box cars. 


THE CuHIcAGO GREAT WESTERN has awarded a contract to the 
Pullman Company for 500 box cars. 


THe Norrotk SOUTHERN has ordered 240 steel underframes 
from the Virginia Bridge & Tron Company. 


Tue Unitep Fruit Company has ordered from the Magor Car 
Corporation 25 cane cars for the Tela Railroad. 


Tue INTERSTATE RatLroap has ordered 1,000 box cars of 55 
tons’ capacity from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


F. M. PEAseE, Chicago, Ill., has ordered 100 tank cars of 8,000 
gal. capacity from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Company. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN will receive sealed proposals 
until October 20 for 800 steel ore cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


THe GRAND TRUNK is having repairs made to 1,000 box cars 
at the shops of the National Steel Car Corporation, Hamilton, 
Ont. 


Toun A. Roesiinc’s Sons, Trenton, N. J., have ordered 2 
hopper cars of 55 tons’ capacity from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. 


Tue Otp Time Movasses Company, INC., has placed an order 
with the American Car & Foundry Company for 72 tank cars of 
10,000 gal. capacity. 


Tue East Jersey RAmgoap & TERMINAL CompANy has placed 
an order with the American Car & Foundry Company for 25 tank 
cars of 10,000 gal. capacity. 


Tre Union Pacirie was erroneously reported in the Railway 
Age of September 30 as having placed an order with the Mount 
Vernon Car Manufacturing Company for 50 caboose cars. The 
inquiry for this equipment has been postpaned indefinitely. 
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THE SINCLAIR REFINING CoMPANY, Chicago, has ordered 5 tank 
cars of 6,000 gal. capacity and 5 of 8,000 gal. capacity from th 
American Car & Foundry Company. 


THE TRANSCONTINENTAL Oi. CoMpANy has placed an order 
with the American Car & Foundry Company for 75 tank cars of 
8,000 gal. capacity and 75 of 10,000 gal. capacity. 


THe Fruit Growers’ Express, reported in the Railway Age 
of August 5 as inquiring for 1,000 refrigerator cars, will build 
these cars in its own shows at Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


THE Fruit Growers Express, reported in the Railway Ag: 
of September 23 as inquiring for 1,000 steel underframes, has 
ordered this equipment from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis, reported in the Railway 
Age of September 23 as inquiring for steel underframes has 
ordered 300 steel underframes for stock cars from the Illinois 
Car Manufacturing Company. 


THe BETHLEHEM-CHILE IRON MINES COMPANY, reported in 
the Railway Age of September 16 as inquiring for 20 ore cars 
has ordered 25 hopper bottom ore cars of 50 tons’ capacity from 
the Magor Car Corporation. 


Tuer Cuicaco,-Rock IsLaAnp & Paciric, reported in the Railway 
Age of September 23 as contemplating the purchase of 500 box 
cars, 500 coal cars, 500 automobile cars, 250 flat cars, 250 ballast 
cars, 250 refrigerator cars and 250 “stock cars, has now issued 
inquiries for these cars. 


THE Detroit ToLepo & IRoNTON reported in the Railway Age 
of September 30 as inquiring for 500 to 1,000 coal cars has 
ordered this equipment from some company who will lease it a 
number of such cars until the new cars are constructed. It is 
reported that the Cambria Steel Company received this contract. 


THe ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE, reported in the Railway 
Age of October 7 as about to place orders for 2,000 refrigerator 
cars of 40 tons’ capacity, 1,000 automobile cars of 40 tons’ capacity, 
500 double deck stock cars of 40 tons’ capacity, 1,000 box cars 
of 40 tons’ capacity and 500 cars of 50 tons’ capacity, has ordered 
this equipment as follows: 1,000 refrigerator cars, 1,000 auto- 
mobile cars, and 500 stock cars to the Pullman Company; 1.000 
refrigerator cars, 500 gondola cars and 500 box cars to the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company and 500 box cars to the Standard 
Steel Car Company. This company reported in the same issu 
as having placed an order for 50 caboose cars to the American 
Car & Foundry Company has increased this order to 150 caboose 
cars from the same company. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue CuHicaco & NortH WESTERN is inquiring for 36 coaches 
10 baggage cars, 2 dining cars and 2 cafe parlor cars. 


Tue Battrmore & Onto, reported in the Railway Age of 
October 7 as inquiring for 30 baggage cars, has orderéd this 
equipment from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THe CENTRAL oF NEw Jersey will buy new passenger equip- 
ment. to include 50 coaches, 5 steel combination passenger and 
baggage cars and 10 steel combination baggage and express car 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric, reported in the Railu 
Age of September 23 as contemplating issuing inquiries soon / 
50 all steel suburban passenger cars, is now inquiring for 
70 ft. steel suburban cars. 


Iron and Steel 
Tue Wasasu has ordered 15,000 tons of raile 
Tue Mrssourr Paciric has ordered 15,000 tons of rail. 


THe Ann Arsor RAILRoap has ordered 3,000 tons of rail 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company. 


Tue Torepo, St. Louris & WeEsTERN has placed an order 
8,000 tons of rail with the Carnegie Steel Company. 
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Tuer Cuicaco, Rock IsLAnp & Paciric has ordered 35,000 tons 
of rail from the Illinois Steel Company and 5,000 tons from the 
Inland Steel Company. 


Tue PHILADELPHIA & REaptINnG has placed orders for 25,000 tons 
of 100 and 130-Ib. rail with the Bethlehem Steel Company, Car- 
negie Steel Company and the Cambria Steel Company. 


Tue Missourt, KANSAs & TEXAs, reported in the Railway 
Age of September 30 as inquiring for 10,000 tons of steel rail, 
has ordered this tonnage from the Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Mr wauKEe & St. PAUL is reported to have 
purchased 40,000 tons of steel rail from the Hlinois Steel Company 
and 10,000 tons from the Inland Steel Company. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts has placed an order for 
19,000 tons of rail, divided between Carnegie Steel Company, the 
Lackawanna Steel Company and the Inland Steel Company. 


THe Cuicaco, BurLINGTON & Quincy, reported in the Railway 
Age of October 7 to have ordered 15,000 tons of steel from the 
Tlinois Steel Company, is reported also to have ordered 15,000 
tons from the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and 4,000 tons 
from Inland Steel Company. 


Track Specialties 
Tue Missourr Paciric is inquiring for 3,000 tons of tie plates. 


THe Norrotk & WESTERN is inquiring for 17,000 kegs of track 
spikes and 12,000 kegs of track bolts. 


Tue Union Pactric is inquiring for 7,000 tons of tie plates, 
10,000 kegs of track spikes and 8,000 kegs of track bolts. 


Tue Missouri, KAnsAs & TEXAS is inquiring for 3,000 tons 
of tie plates, 2,000 kegs of track bolts and 4,500 kegs of spikes. 


Tue CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louis is expected 
to place an order this week for 2,500 tons of tie plates and 5,000 
kegs of track spikes. The company is also inquiring for 1,250,000 
bolts. 


Machinery and Tools 


THe VIRGINIAN RAILWAy is inquiring for some shop tools in- 
cluding a gap lathe and an engine lathe, 


Miscellaneous 


THe IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT Railways have ordered 
33,000 car couplers from the American Steel Foundries. 


Tue Erte has awarded a contract to the Truscon Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, for the sash required in the construction 
of its new machine shop at Hornell, New York. 


Tue CuHicAco, BuRLINGTON & QuINcy, reported in the Railway 
Age of September 16 as inquiring for 7 overhead electric cranes 
for its new shops at Denver, Colo.,.and for 2 gantry cranes for 
its scrap yard near Aurora, IIl., has ordered this equipment from 
the Pawling & Harnischfeger Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Signaling 


Tur New York CENTRAL has ordered from the Hall Switch & 
Signal Company 88 semaphore signals, style L; 542 relays; 401 
switch boxes and other signal apparatus. 


Tue Intinots CENTRAL has ordered from the Hall Switch & 
Signal Company 15 color-light signals. These with a previous 
order, will make a total of 69 light signals furnished by the Hall 
Company to the Illinois Central. 


THe GovERNMENT OF JAPAN has ordered for the Imperial 
Government Railways from the Union Switch & Signal Company, 
275 automatic block signals, of which about half are semaphore 
and half color-light. The order includes 860 relays, 450 track 


transformers and other apparatus. 
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The Par-Kar Coach Company, St. Louis, Mich., has been 
incorporated recently to manufacture motor parlor equipment. 


E. S. Berry, until recently with the New York Central and 
formerly with the Hall Switch & Signal Company, Garwood, 
N. J., has re-entered the service of the latter company as 
sales engineer. 


W. S. Murrian & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., is the southern 
district representative of the Flannery Bolt Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. In the Railway Age of September 9 it was in- 
correctly reported that W. S. Murrian & Co. was the repre- 
sentative of the American Flexible Bolt Company. 


The Federal Trade Commission has announced the dis- 
missal of its complaint against the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Company, Republic Iron & Steel Company, and Inland Steel 
Company, in which it was alleged that the proposed merger 
of the companies was an unfair method of competition. The 
complaint was dismissed upon the filing with the commission 
of a formal statement by attorneys of record for the three 
companies, that the merger had been abandoned. 


Charles E. Fisher, assistant engineer, test department, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R., has been appointed 
service engineer of the Franklin Railway Supply Company, 
New York, in charge of New England territory, with head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass. After graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Mr. Fisher served the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in various capacities for three and one-half years. 
He then joined the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company in 
its material department. While in that position, he was 
called to Rochester by the Signal Corps and later assigned 
to the Bureau of Aircraft of the U. S. Government, in which 
branch of the service he had charge of inspection of all 
material supplied to the government in that district. Upon 
completion of the government work, Mr. Fisher entered the 
service of the New York, New Haven & Hartford in its 
department of tests and from there went to the Franklin 
Railway Supply Company. 


E. deH. Caldwell on September 1, joined the staff of the 
Franklin Railway Supply Company, New York, as special 
engineer in its service department. Mr. Caldwell began his 
railroad service with the Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Electric 
Railway Company, and from there entered the service of 
the White Company as superintendent of repairs, in which 
position he had an active part in the design of steam operated 
automobiles. After five years in that work, he devoted the 
next five years as chief engineer of the Webb Jay Motor 
Company in the design of steam automobile engines. For 
the next seven years he was vice-president and chief engineer 
of the Empire Axle Company, following which he served for 
one year as chief engineer of the Hammond Steel Company, 
with which organization he was connected at the time of 
entering the service of the Franklin Railway Supply Company. 


E. G. Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
stated that the meeting of the board of directors held: Septem- 
ber 10 was for the purpose of taking final action on formal 
matters with respect to the Lackawanna purchase. The trans- 
action was completed by delivery on the part of the Lacka- 
wanna Company of all instruments for passing title to all‘ its 
properties and the delivery on the part of Bethlehem to the 
Lackawanna Company of the Bethlehem stock and cash 
agreed to be paid therefor. The Lackawanna Company is 
arranging for the delivery to its stockholders of their pro rata 
part of the Bethlehem stock and cash upon surrender of the 
stock of Lackawanna Steel Company held by such stock- 
holders. The exchange is to be made at the office of Kean, 
Taylor & Company, 5 Nassau street, New York City, and it 
is expected that it will begin about October 27. All corporate 
proceedings for the dissolution of the Lackawanna Company 
have been taken and the dissolution papers are being filed. 
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President Grace emphatically denies recent rumors to the 
effect that the Bethlehem Company is considering the pur- 
chase of the Midvale Steel Company. 


The Atlas Steel Corporation, Dunkirk, N. Y., was organized 
on October 2, as the result of a merger between the Youngs- 
town Electric Alloy Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, and 
the Atlas Crucible Steel Company, Dunkirk, N. Y. Louis J. 
Campbell, a former vice-president of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, was elected chairman of the board of 
directors and will be the active directing head of the cor- 
poration. On the board of trustees will be James A. Camp- 
bell and H. G. Dalton of Cleveland, Ohio, a vice-president 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company; John L. O’Brien 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and H. F. Van Der Voort of Dunkirk. 
Of the 20 directors of the new corporation, 12 are well-known 
Youngstown industrial and financial men, or men connected 
with the steel industry of the Mahoning Valley, who were 
members of the board of directors of the Electric Alloy Steel 
Company. They are: J. A. Campbell, L. J. Campbell, T. J. 
Bray, W. A. Thomas, Charles S. Thomas, Jonathan Warner, 
L. A. Manchester, Maurice Joseph, S. Livingston Mather, 
A. E. Adams, S. P. Ker and W. D. Myers. The other direc- 
tors include Arthur H. Hunter, R. L. O’Brien, and J. F. 
Carter of Buffalo; H. F. Van Der Voort, R. J. Gross and 
H. G. Nichols of Dunkirk, and G. A. Colton and E. B. Green 
of Cleveland. These men were members of the directorate 
of the Atlas Crucible Steel Company. The officers of the 
corporation are: Arthur H. Hunter, president; J. H. Roberts, 
vice-president; W. D. Myers, secretary and assistant treasurer, 
and H. G. Nichols, treasurer and assistant secretary. Mr. 
Roberts was assistant to Mr. Campbell in the Electric Alloy 
Steel organization, while Mr. Myers was secretary and 
treasurer of the same company. Both these officers moved 
with Mr. Campbell to Dunkirk. Reorganization of the entire 
operating and sales force of the two concerns is now in 
process. 


Pullman Company Issues Annual Statement 


The net surplus of the Pullman Company for the fiscal year 
ending July 31, 1922, was $1,171,294. There was a deficit from 
the year’s operations of $6,228,073, but the balance of the amount 
received from the government in settlement of claims for the 
period of federal control ($7,399,367) resulted in a.net surplus 
for the year. President E. F. Carry, in his remarks to the 
stockholders, states: 


Travel, due to various causes, was at a minimum and it was not until 
the last few months of our fiscal year that it showed signs of improvement 
in response to seasonal reductions in railroad passenger rates. This im- 
provement, however, has been halted by the discouragement of travel in- 
cident to the shopmen’s strike commencing July 1. Acting under authority 
granted by stockholders at a meeting held on December 20, 1921, your 
company took over the assets and business of the Haskell & Barker Car 
Company, Incorporated, as of January 16, 1922, and the position of your 
company has been strengthened by the acquisition of the malleable foundry, 
wheel foundry, brass foundry and other manufacturing facilities of the 
Haskell & Barker plant. To complete this purchase, the capital stock of 
The Pullman Company was increased by $15,000,000, bringing the present 
capitalization of the company up to $135,000,000. At the close of the year, 
July 31, 1922, your company owned 7,6/4 cars, 202 old cars having been 
scrapped or sold and 126 new cars having been added to the equipment 
during the year. 

While the purchase of equipment by the railroads during the year far 
exceeded buying during the last few years, it did not approach normal. 
Scarcity of labor and materials made manufacturing conditions very un- 
satisfactory. ‘Lhe coal strike seriously interfered with procurement of ma- 
terials, and on the whole the year from a manufacturing point of view has 
been a most aggravating one. Your company has orders for freight and 
passenger cars sufficient to keep it busy until the development of the new 
busying movement which is expected to follow the removal of uncertainties 
produced by the coal strike and railroad strike. There is still a great 
deficit in railroad equipment which must be supplied before the normal 
business requirements of the country can be met. 

Notwithstanding your company had a definite agreement with its em- 
ployees in repair shops and cleaning yards, providing for arbitration of all 
disputes on working conditions, on July 1, a considerable number of em- 
ployees in these departments, without warning and in violation of their 
agreement with the company, quit their positions in accordance with the 
general strike call of the shop craft unions. This walkout occurred in spite of 
the fact that your company did not cut wages, nor did the company in any 
way change the conditions under which these employees were working, 
Your company quickly recruited its forces and has been able to operate 
efficiently and without interruption. 

It is believed that with a settlement of the present labor, disturbances 
and a return to more normal conditions in this country, there will be a 
large increase in. passenger travel and..a revival of car-building, which will 
result in a satisfactory improvement. in the business of your company. 
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The income account for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1922 
follows: 


’ 





REVENUE 
Earnings from cars..... eee cccececcccceccevees $62,548,406 
Returns from manufacturing, interest, etc....... 3,944,631 
$66,493,037 
EXPENSES 
Operating expenses, repairs of cars, taxes, in 
GUFAMNCE, GEE. i ccccescccccecccscccecs cose Sea baaOae 
Oe ee ee error rire re ere 7,039,248 
$62,221,270 
| I> ean OCR TO ee $4,271,767 
Sr ar en ne ee eee 


10,499,840 
Deficit from this year’s operations after payment 

Gp Gan cGaeardeinidsceceee os wieeuesse $6,228,073 
Balance of amount received from the United 

States Railroad Administration in settlement 


of claim for period of Federal control....... 7,399,367 


Oe CUE re Oe IE io bx oo Shek oreeewd neue $1,171,294 


Obituary 


Allen Sheldon, one of the Chicago representatives of the 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died at his home in Chicago on September 27. 


E. B. Tyler, vice-president of the Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Company, and one of the founders of the Decatur 
Bridge Company, died suddenly of heart trouble in St. Louis 
on September 27. . 


Marcellus Lester Bailey, treasurer of the Union Manufac- 
turing Company, New Britain, Conn., died on September 26. 
He had been connected with the company for more than 45 
years, and a director and treasurer for 35 years. 


John Francis Harrigan, vice-president of the Magnus Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, died on October 1 at his home in 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. Harrigan was 54 years old and had 
been connected with the Magnus Company in Detroit con- 
tinuously since 1885. 


Trade Publications 


Licutinc System MAINTENANCE.—A 12-page pamphlet under 
the title of “Lamp Maintenance Equipment” has been issued by 
the Thompson Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The booklet 
illustrates and describes the safety disconnecting hangers manu- 
factured by this company, including methods of wiring and the 
application of various types of reflectors. The reasons for clean- 
ing reflectors and the risks which may be involved in doing so 
are described and particular stress is laid to the suitability of 
the hanger where the lighting units are placed close to moving 
belts or above traveling cranes. 


ConTROL, SIGNALING AND ALARM INSTRUMENTS.—The Brown 
Instrument Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has issued a 24-page book- 
let describing and illustrating the automatic control, signaling 
and alarm instruments manufactured, by that company. The 
catalogue covers a control pyrometer as applied to electric, gas 
and oil furnaces, indicating control thermometers, a recording 
control thermometer, a recording pyrometer, a signaling pyrom- 
eter which shows by means of lights when the temperature is 
within certain prescribed limits, an alarm thermometer, control 
relays and a motor operated control valve. 


THERE’s A Lot or FREIGHT To Move—Let’s Move It. This 
is the title of a leaflet which has been issued by W. D. Beck, 
superintendent of car service of the Chicago & North Western, 
for both shippers and employees. Attention is called to the 
fact that the railroads want cars, not demurrage. Superin- 
tendents are urged not to “leave it all to the train dispatcher, 
the agent, or the conductor; try to dig up at least one cat 
every day that otherwise would have remained idle. 

“They are also urged to check on-hand reports personally, 
once a week; also to see that all cars are being loaded full. Al! 
employees are urged to watch the cross haul of empties. 
“Don’t pass up these cases, when you see them; but consider 
that it is your business, and then direct the attention of the 
proper officer to the condition. * * * .” 
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Railway Construction 
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CANADIAN Paciric.—This company is preparing plans for im- 
provements of its ferry docks at Victoria, B. C., to cost about 
$150,000. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
A. E. Hamilton, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, for a 100-ton standard 
mechanical coaling plant at Secretan,. Saskatchewan. The com- 
pany has also awarded a contract to W. A. Dutton, Winnipeg, 
for grading the final section of the Weyburn-Lethbridge line from 
Bain, Alberta, to Manyberries. 


Cuicaco, BurLINcTON & Quincy.—This company, reported in 
the Railway Age of September 30 as accepting bids for a one- 
story reclamation plant, 50 by 301 ft., at Eola, Ill., has awarded 
the contract to the Great Lakes Construction Company, Chicago. 
This company, reported in the Railway Age of September 23 as 
closing bids on September 25 for the construction of a passenger 
station, 24 by 100 ft., at Clarence, Mo., has awarded the con- 
tract to G. A. Johnson & Sons, Chicago. 


Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to T. S. Leake & Company, Chicago, for_the construction 
of a 20,000-ton capacity car icing plant 82 by 254 ft., at Oelwein, 
Towa. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—This company has awarded 
a contract to the International Filter Company, Chicago, for the 
construction of a water treating plant at Peoria, IIll., to cost ap- 
proximately $25,000. The company has also awarded a contract 
to T. S. Leake & Company for the construction of a passenger 
station at Graham, Tex. 





Cuicaco Union Station.—This company closed bids October 
12 for the granite and stone work of the main building of the 
Union Station and for the construction of a signal tower. 


ILLIno1s CENTRAL.—This company will construct a passing track 
of 110 cars capacity at Ramsey, IIl., at a cost of approximately 
$19,000. This company will also construct an additional connection 
with the Wabash, Chester & Western at Tamaroa, IIl., at a cost 
of $15.000. 


ILLInoIs CENTRAL.—This company will construct a passenger 
and freight station at Glenwild, Miss., to cost approximately 
$9,000. The company will also construct extensions to its pas- 
senger station at Webster City, Iowa. 


Missour1 Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the List & Gifford Construction Company for the construction of 
a 2% mile detour line between Corning, Ark., and Knobel in- 
volving the construction of 228 panels of trestle and the placing 
of approximately 60,000 cu. yd. of earth embankment. This com- 
pany has also awarded contracts to the National Boiler Washing 
Company for the erection of new water treating plants at Ford, 
Tll., Knobel, Ark., Jefferson City, Mo., Waverly and Nevada, and 
for the remodeling of existing plants at Kansas City, Mo., Her- 
ington, Kan., Marquette, Concordia and Eads, Col., and Haswell, 
Union, Neb. 


NASHVILLE & ATLANTIC.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a certificate authorizing the construction of a line from 
Campaign, Tenn., 12 miles, in a southeasterly direction to a point 
on Rocky River. 


NASHVILLE & ATLANTIC.—This company, which was reported 
in the Railway Age of August 19 as applying to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission to construct an extension 
from Campaign, Tenn., to Rocky River, a distance of about 12 
miles, has completed about four-fifths of the construction which 
includes a trestle 336 ft. long and 54 ft. high. The Rocky River 
Coal & Lumber Company, Nashville, Tenn., is, the contractor. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—This company has 
awarded a contract to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, 
for a 600-ton reinforced concrete, three-track, Rands shallow pit, 
automatic electric locomotive coaling plant for installation at 
Boston, Mass. 
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New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—This company has 
awarded a contract to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, 
for the installation of a 300-ton reinforced concrete automatic 
electric. locomotive coaling plant at South Worcester, Mass. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract 
to the Winston-Grant Company for the construction of a 50-ft. 
by 153-ft. two-story brick storehouse with platforms; also the 
construction of a 45-ft. by 95-ft. concrete and brick boiler and 
engine room, including a coal trestle, at Glendive, Mont., to cost 
approximately $70,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company is asking for bids on the work 
necessary to complete the east bound main track and siding, West 
Morrisville yard. The approximate quantities are as follows: 
15,000 cu. yds. excavation; 0.6 mile unloading, piling, distributing 
and laying track material; 1,600 cu. yds. unloading and distributing 
cinder ballast, and 3 No. 8 turnouts unloaded and laid. The 
work will be in charge of D. P. Pugh, assistant engineer, Norris- 
town, Pa. 


STALEY SysTEM.—W, L. Staley of Grants, N. M., as president 
of the Staley System of Electrical Railway, has filed an applica- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate 
authorizing the construction of a system of railway extending 
from a point on the boundary line between Arizona and New 
Mexico in Pima County, Ariz., to a point on the Colorado-Utah 
line in Dolores County, Colo., making a total of 950 miles with 
222 miles of branches. 


Union Paciric.—This company, reported in the Railway Age 
of September 23 as receiving bids for the extension and repairing 
of its passenger station at Kearney, Neb., has awarded the con- 
tract to P. J. Sullivan, Denver, Col. 


WENATCHEE SOUTHERN.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public a tentative report of an examiner recommending 
a denial of this company’s application for a certificate authorizing 
the construction of three lines in Washington extending from 
Wenatchee to Beverly Junction, 53 miles; Hanford to a point near 
Kennewick, 29 miles, and from a point 13 miles south of Wenatchee 
to Orendo, 30 miles. 


THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RalLways, reported in 
the Railway Age of September 16 as inquiring for 32,900 couplers 
for freight cars, has ordered these couplers from the National 
Malleable Castings Company. 


Tue CHILEAN STATE RaitwaAys, 141 Broadway, New York 
City, are asking for tenders on October 20 for spare parts for 
locomotives, cars and coaches to include: 22 sets of superheaters; 
265 locomotive axles; 139 tender axles; 1,100 axles for freight 
cars and passenger coaches; 3,861 tires for locomotive, freight 
and passenger car wheels; 2,713 steel boiler plates of various 
sizes, some plain and some flanged for locomotives; 1,290 springs 
for freight and passenger cars; miscellaneous supplies including 
782 superheater flues and accessories for locomotives, coaches 
and freight cars. 
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Derailment Along Delaware River, Hankins, N. Y. 
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BALLARD & THoMpson.—A pplication for Certificate Denied. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied this company’s 
application for a certificate for the operation in interstate com- 
merce of a line from Thompson to Sego, Utah, 5.25 miles, here- 
tofore operated as a plant facility. 


Boston & Matne.—Asks Authority to Merge Subsidiaries — 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to acquire by merger the property and franchises of 
the York Harbor & Beach, Sullivan County, Vermont Valley, 
Barre & Chelsea, Montpelier & Wells River, and the Portsmouth 
Bridge, which it has controlled for years through stock owner- 
ship. The application states that this will tend to reduce operating 
expenses by the elimination of accounting, fiscal and other ex- 
penses. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RatLways.—Keorganisation—See article 
on another page of this issue entitled “Sir Henry Thornton to 
Head Canadian National.” 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—Authorized to Issue Stock—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized an issue of 
$12.558.500 of convertible preferred stock in temporary or 
definitive form to be sold at not less than par for cash, and the 
proceeds to be used for additions, betterments and improvements. 
Authority was also granted for the issue of $12,558,500 of com- 
mon stock from time to time in conversion of preferred stock 
of the company. 


Cuicaco River & INDIANA.—Equipment Notes Authorized — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized this com- 
pany to assume obligation and liability in respect of $414,700 of 
equipment notes of the Chicago Junction. The New York Central 
was also authorized to guarantee the notes. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLtAnp & Paciric.—Authorized to Sell Bonds — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized this com- 
pany to sell $2,000,000 of 4% per cent first mortgage bonds of the 
St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line now held in its treasury, 
at not less than 83%, to reimburse its treasury for expenditures 
for additions and betterments to the property of the Short Line 
company. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Authorizsed to Issue Bonds. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized an issue 
of $5,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 4 per cent gold 
bonds to be sold at not less than 85, the proceeds to be used for 
additions and betterments, instalments of equipment trust notes 
and to pay indebtedness of the applicant to the War Finance 
Corporation. 


CrystaL River & San JuAN.—Authorised to Operate Rail- 
road.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a certifi- 
cate authorizing this company to operate-its railroad extending 
from a connection with the Denver & Rio Grande Western at 
Carbondale, Colo., in a general southerly direction to Placita, 
Colo., 20,66 miles, and also the railroad of the Crystal River 
Railroad Company extending from Placita to Marble, 7.32 miles. 
The former railroad was built by an industrial company for the 
transportation of quarried marble and the latter is controlled by 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 


Dayton, Totepo & Cuicaco..—Asks Authority to Abandon 
Line—The receiver has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for autherity to abandon its line from Delphos to 
Stillwater Junction, Ohio, 90 miles. 





Denver & Rio GRANDE.—Sutro Committee Re-opens Contest.— 
A committee, of which Richard Sutro is chairman, and the other 
members are Lewis L. Clarke, president of the American Ex- 
change National Bank, and William Loeb, Jr., has asked holders 
of the Denver & Rio Grande first and refunding mortgage five 
per cent bonds and the seven per cent cumulative adjustment 
mortgage bonds to deposit their securities with the American 
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Exchange National Bank, the depository of the Sutro committee, 
In its statement to the security holders the Sutro committee says: 


An exigency has arisen affecting the security of your investment and 
quiring prompt and aggressive acticn for its protection. This has prompt: 
the undersigned committee to urge you to deposit with it such of your 
refunding bonds as have not yet been deposited with any of the committecs, 
and to withdraw from the Hammond committee (which is charged to 
acting for or under the domination of the Western Pacific Corporation) 
and from the Perkins committee (which is charged with being a Missour 
Pacific committee), as well as from the Equitable Trust Company, which i 
admittedly acting in the interest of the Western Pacific Corporation, 
depositing with the undersigneil committee all certificates of deposit 
respect of such bonds as are held by you. 


"1 


The Sutro committee has made public a long letter from its 
counsel. Samuel Untermyer, narrating his application to the 
Federal Court in Denver for an order to the receiver to default 
interest payment on Rio Grande Western consolidated 4 per cent 
bonds. Mr. Untermyer points out that such default is the only 
method by which holders of the Denver refunding and adjustment 
bonds may recover an equity to which they are entitled in the 
stock of the Utah Fuel Company, which is pledged under the Rio 
Grande Western consolidated 4s. He advises that the refunding 
mortgage bondholders should insist to the court that default be 
made in interest on the Rio Grande Western bonds as a means 
of forcing the trustee of that mortgage into court, that they 
appeal in event of an adverse ruling and that they apply to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for an open investigation: of 
the history of the Denver & Rio Grande and the Western Pacific 
and their relations with the Missouri Pacific. 


Detroit, BAy City & WESTERN.—eceivership—H. L. Stanton, 
vice-president of the Detroit Trust Company, has been appointed 
receiver of this road by the United States District Court for the 
eastern district of Michigan. The Detroit, Bay City & Western 
operates between Bay City, Mich., and Marine City, 120 miles. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—Equipment Trust Authorized—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized this company to 
assume obligation and liability in respect of $6,645,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates to be issued by the Commercial Trust 
Company of Philadelphia and sold at not less than 95. 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN.—Reorganization—N ew 
Officers—According to J. & W. Seligman & Co. and Speyer & 
Co., reorganization managers, J. W. Kendrick and T. A. Hamilton, 
now vice-president of the St. Louis-San Francisco, will be presi- 
dent and general manager of the newly reorganized International & 
Great Northern. The details in connection with the reorganization 
are progressing to the satisfaction of the reorganization managers 
and it is expected that the reorganization will be completed and 
the new securities ready for delivery before the end of the present 
year. 


MississipP1 & ALABAMA.—Authorised to Operate Line.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has issued a certificate authorizing 
this company to operate under lease 17 miles of railroad from 
Vinegar Bend, Ala., to Leakesville, Miss., a part of the line 
formerly operated by the Alabama & Mississippi which the com- 
mission had permitted that company to abandon. 


MorcGANTown: & WHEELING RaiLtroap.—Asks Certificate for 
Acquisition and Operation—This company has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing the 
acquisition and operation of the property of the Morgantown & 
Wheeling Railway between Blacksville and Morgantown, W. Va., 
25 miles, and that of the Monongahela & Ohio, 3% miles, in 
counection with its own line of 14 miles from Waynesburg, Pa., 
to Blacksville, which will make a through line from Morgantown 
to Waynesburg, Pa. 


OreGoN TRUNK.—Authorized to Abandon Deschutes Canyon 
Line—The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a cer- 
tificate authorizing the abandonment of this company’s line from 
South Junction to Metolius, Ore., 28.92 miles, part of its main line 
up the Deschutes Canyon, which for the greater part of its distance 
is paralleled by the Central Oregon branch of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Company. The two lines were 


built by the Hill and Harriman interests at a time of keen 

competition after which an agreement was made for partial joint 

construction and operation and but one line 
(Continued on Page 729) 
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Annual Report 


Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of Southern Railway Company — Year Ended Dec. 


Ricumonp, Va., October 10, 1922. 
To the Stockholders of 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY: 


The Board of Directors submits the following report of the affairs ot 
the Company: 

The income account for the year ended December 31, 1921, which was 
published in March last and showed a_ balance of $2,026,622 over fixed 
charges is here reproduced as the first of the accompanying tables of finan- 
cia! data and statistics. It should be stated, as will be cbvicus on a com- 
parative study, that some of the non-operating income figures include items, 
made available through settlements between the Federal Government and 
affiliated companies, which are not normally income on capital operations 
during that year. 

This report will be devoted to a discussion of matters of current interest. 


OPERATIONS. 


Tke financial results from operation for the first half of the current year 
present a gratifying comparison with the year 1921. During the six months 
from January first te June 30, 1922, the operating income remaining after 
the payment of expenses, taxes, hire of equipment and joint facility rents 
amounted to $8,877,425, an increase of $6,733,478 over the $2,143,947 of 
operating income for the first six months of the preceding year. The gross 
was approximately the same, being $421,331, or little more than one-half of 
one per cent., less in 1922 than in 1921. The revenue from freight traffic 
was $2,330,813, or 5.68%, larger in 1922, but there was a falling off of 
about the same amount in revenue from the operation of passenger trains. 
Notwithstanding the fact that approximately the same passenger train 
service had to be maintained for a substantially smaller volume of traffic, 
operating expenses in the first six months of 1922 were reduced $7,538,785, 
or 13.51%, below the level for the same period of 1921, and of this reduc- 
tion more than five millions were saved in conducting transportation, less 
than one-half of that amount being cut from the maintenance appropria- 
tions. The operating and transportation ratios in the first six months of 
1922 were 77.87 and 39.39, respectively, compared with 89.43 and 47.14 in 
the preceding year. A ie oy of $2,003,737 of income remaining after the 
payment of fixed charges for the first six months of 1922, compared with 
a deficit of $4,757,515 for the same period of 1921, an improvement of no 
less than $6,761,252. 

These results augured well for a prosperous year, but the realization has 
been deferred by the consequences - what must now be recognized to have 
been a futile, if well intentioned, effort by governmental regulating bodies 
to réduce the cost to the public of freight transportation. First the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission directed that effective July 1, 1922, freight rates 
should be lowered ten per cent. below the level which obtained on August 
26, 1920. Then the Railroad Labor Law decided that wages of certain 
employees shovld be reduced from the same date. A nation wide strike 
of members of the several organizaticns of railroad shop crafts followed 
the application of that decision. The strike was a failure and is now history, 
but it may well have had the economic effect of postponing indefinitely any 
further diminution of freight rates. Uncertainty will continue to obscure 
hope in these respects so long as one governmental agency fixes income 
and another fixes outgo withcut economic relation the one to the other. If 
governmental agencies are to continue to determine the destiny of the 
railroads in these vital respects, there must be such coordination between 
those agencies as will relate their policies and at the same time establish 
their power to carry the whole purpose into effect. The time seems to have 
come for a single responsible regulating commission. 

Despite these handicaps for lower freight rates and disorganization of 
labor, the results for the full year 1922 should be satisfactory, given during 
the a ca ef the year the volume of traffic which now appears reasonably 
assured. 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
TERRITORY SERVED. 


Business in the South is again on the upgrade. 

The output of the mills and factories has been steadily increasing during 
the last few months. : 

An outstanding feature has been the cperations of the cotton mills, a 
happy contrast with the strike-ridden cotton manufacturing centers of the 
East. In July, 1922, according to figures compiled by the United States 
Census Bureau, 96.97 per cent. of the spindles in mills in the cotton pro- 
ducing states were active, while in other states the percentage of active 
spindles was only 78.53. During that month the average active spindle 
hours in the South was 250 compared with 145 in other states. In the 
twelve months ended July 31, 1922, the mills in the cctton producing states 
consumed 3,733,147 bales, which compares with a consumption of 2,178,767 
bales by mills in the other states. The more favorable conditions for the 
cotton manufacturing industry in the South are reflected not only in operat- 
ing statistics, but also in the record of new mill construction. During the 
same twelve months, according to the Census Bureau reports, there was 
a net increase of 245,831 spindles in Southern mills, and a net increase of 
only 79,627 spindles in mills in states outside of the South. A survey of 
new mills under construction or in prospect, indicates a continuation cf the 
tendency shown by these figures. ; : 

There has been unusual activity in the provision of new business and resi- 
dential structures, as well as in the construction of improved highways. _ 

The mineral exhibit by Southern Railway System at the National Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries held annually in New York City, has been pro- 
ductive of good results. It has afforded a convenient opportunity for those 
looking for new supplies of raw materials actually to see specimens of the 
materials available in the South, and to learn the location, character and 
extent of the deposits. The latest exhibit in September, 1922, called forth 
a large number of interested inquiries which should result in the establish- 
ment of new enterprises, as well as the enlargement of existing operations, 
with resultant increases in the Comnany’s traffic. : 

While the farmers of the Scuth have not recovered from the fall in the 
prices of staple farm products which occurred in 1920, a large part of the 
indebtedness which they were compelled to incur in 1920 and 1921 has been 
discharged, thanks to the practice of economy and the diversification of 
farm operations. ‘ — 

The Southern farmer is making hopeful progress in his journey from 
dependence upon a single money crop, with its one pay-day per year at 
market time for cotton or tobacco, toward the independence to be obtained 
by the operation of his farm to yield cash returns throughout the year from 
the sale of truck crops, cattle, hogs, poultry and dairy products. Ore 
proof of this progress is found in a report by the United States Bureau of 
Markets that from January 1, 1922, to August 19, 1922, there were shipped 
from the states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
hama, Mississippi, I.cuisiana and Tennessee, 107,298 carloads. of cabbage, 
canteloupes, lettuce, onions, strawberries, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, water- 
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Table 1.—INCOME STATEMENT. 


Operating Revenues: 


hoy src l eh cca ciialeglwisins ansitvs feiaaeie aca 
Sk ee lta een aias ad Gitacdied 
Miscellaneous Passenger-Train........... 
EE RAR AS aS ira oe =m 


ines Tratieportation.... icc. see eesees 
RE er eee toe 
Joint Facility 


Total Operating Revenues............ 

Operating Expenses: 
Maintenance of Way and Structures...... 
Maintenance of Equipment.............. 
2 ORE ee eee fe 
RIN oes shir cieisss.ws sinicendis.tiece 
Miscellaneous Operations................ 
MND ein ee srishatg Atte os arcicin a Wire iis nanos Wie 
Transportation for Investment—Credit.... 


Total Operating Expenses 


Net Revenue from Operations 


a evs fa fie Sa ik aya tura Grate sv, 0 619 WANA 
Uncollectible Revenues...........0.e.eeeee- 
RUUNO GE PMIIONIE oasis osc cea sicciceewsoeee 
Joint Facility Rents 


Total Other Expenses 


Operating Income ........... 


Non-Operating Income: 


Income from Lease of Road............ 

Miscellaneous Rent Income.. Ga wrelete shee 

Income frem Rail Leased............... 

ee ee a eee 

Income from Funded Securities.......... 

Income from Unfunded Securities and Ac- 
NE, .o-taian's-e ha eects es oe 


Miscellaneous Income 


Total Non-Operating Income......... 


eo A ee re 
Deductions from Total Gross Income: 
ment for Leastd Roads. ...siccs.ccsccass 
ee 
Separately Operated Pronerties.......... 
Interest on Unfunded Debt............. 
Miscellaneous Income Charges............ 


Total Deductions of this Class...... 
Total Available Income. . 


Interest on Funded Debt................5- 
Interest on Equipment Obligations.......... 
Dividend on Southern Railway—Mobile and 

Ohio Stock Trust Certificates............ 


Total Deductions of this Class...... 


Balance of Income Over Charges.......... 
Dividend of 2%.% on Preferred Stock Paid 

ee ae A. SEE CETTE ees Tr 
Additions and Betterments Charged to Income 
Miscellaneous Appropriations of Income.... 


Balance Carried to Credit of Profit and Loss 


1921. 


$85,185,081.64 
2,104,922.09 
977,457.21 
3,373,069.76 
2,649,455.14 
1,258,256.26 
2,292,062.57 
874,845.34 


$128,715,150.01 





$105,829,006.96 





$22,886,143.05 





$4,582,292.92 
85,042.89 
3,407,707.62 
839,317.71 


$8,914,361.14 





$13,971,781.91 


$207,279.84 
263,558.35 
99,902.36 
2,112,894.73 
888,535.41 


652,568.93 
14,453.80 


$4,239,193.42 


$18,210,975.33 


tA 


2,586,420.94 


145,638.70 


$3,981,794.50 





$14,229,180.83 


$11,061,795.31 
914,754.75 


226,008.00 


$12,202.558.06 


$2,019,370.40 





31, 1921. 


1920. 


Revenues and Expenses are not com- 
been operated by 


the property having on ‘ 
the United States Railroad Administration dur- 


ing January and February, 1920. 


Operating 
parable, 





$15,320,073.35 


$32,405.98 
248,308.57 
82,629.78 
1,268,692.48 
904,361.02 


286,597.66 
27,542.79 


$2,850,538.28 


$18,170,611.63 


$2,827,173.41 
45,058.29 
548,734.18 
492,405.61 
123,387.99 





$4,036,758.48 


$14,133,853.15 








$11,144,830.00 
1,046,866.26 


226,008.00 


$12,417,704.26 


$1,716,148.89 





1,500,000.00 
88,094.20 
14,340.81 


$113,713.88 





Table 2—PROFIT AN 
Credit Balance December 31, 1920.......... 
Add: 
Credit Balance of Income for the Year.... 


Credit Resulting from Settlement: of Claim 
Against United States Government..... 


Deduct: 
Property Retired .......cseseeseeceeeee 
Securities Written Down............+5-. 


Accounts Written off. ......0+.-+++eeeeee 
Discounts on Securities...........+++-+5 


Net Miscellaneous Debits..............- 
Credit Balance December 31, 1921.......... 


_ 


/ 


D LOSS. 


$2,019,370.40 


17 949,785.34 


$3,302,331.54 
577,196.00 
610,383.94 
190,749.41 
822,073.66 


3 
4, 
1 
1 


$46,974,374.24 


19,969,155.74 


$66,943,529.98 


11,502.734.55 


$55,440,795.43 











melons, Irish potatoes, peaches and mixed vegetables, compared with 83,629 
carloads for the same period of last year, an increase of 23,669 carloads, er 
28.30 per cent., and this showing was made in spite of the fact that there 
was a substantial decrease in production of watermelons and peaches because 
of unfavorable weather conditions. Other bits of evidence of the same 
character are the establishment of twenty-six new creameries in the terri- 
tory served by Sovthern Railway System, a large increase in the production 
of butter, the raising in south Georgia of milk fed poultry along the lines 
for many years profitably practiced in east Tennessee, the placing on farms 
throughout the territory of more pure bred poultry than in any previous year, 
and the growing of high grade tobacco in South Carolina and Georgia. 

The higher price for cotton accompanying last year’s small crop, led to 
larger plantings this year throughout the entire cotton belt. Adverse weather 
conditions and boll weevil ravages have cut down the yield in some localities, 
but latest condition reports appear to indicate that this year’s crop will be 
larger than last. Producticn costs have been relatively low, and the crop 
should be sold at profitable prices. 

The movement of farm settlers into the South, comparatively light for 
several years past, shows signs of increasing. Sound and conservative coloni- 
zation projects are being launched in several localities served by Southern 
Railway System. Lands will be prepared for farming and offered on terms 
which should attract a desirable class of farmers from parts of the United 
States where land prices, measured by productive value, relatively are much 
higher. than in the South. 

It is fair to say that the farmers of the South now are in a more cheer- 
ful state of mind than they have been at any time for the past two years. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND BETTERMENTS IN THE CAPITAL 
ACCOUNT. 


No additions of importance were made to the property during the year 
1921, but in May last arrangements were made to acquire 6,445 box cars, 
100 passenger-train cars and 250 caboose cars. The cost of this equipment 
is $11,736,000, and the money was provided partly from current treasury 
funds, and the remainder from the sale of $9,300,000 Series “W” 514% 
equipment trust certificates dated May 15, 1922, payable in thirty equal 
semi-annual installments. The substantial addition to the freight car supply 
thus provided should go far toward remedying the hire of equipment balances 
against the Company which have been conspicuous in recent income state- 
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A start has been made in relaying with 100-lb. rail the existing &5 
rail in the heavy traffic main lines. 


FINANCING CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS. 


Confronted with the necessity of enlarging its: facilities to handle a grow- 
ing traffic, and unable to obtain a satisfactory price for four per cent. 
bonds secured by the Development and General Mortgage, the Company 
as for many years past been forced to resort to short term note issues to 
provide money for essential additions and improvements. The latest. issi 
of $25,000,000 of such notes, made in 1919, to refund a previous issue, 
matured cn March 1, 1922, and presented again the constantly recurring 
financial problem. A solution was found in the sale of thirty million dollars 
of bonds issued under the Development and General Mortgage carrying cou- 
pons calling for the payment of interest at the rate of six and one-half pet 
cent. per annum. While only four per cent. of this annual interest ra 
could be secured by the mcrtgage, because of an express limitation in that 
respect, the remaining two and one-half per cent. interest is represented by 
the Company’s unconditional promise to pay and is further protected by 
covenant to secure such payment in any new mortgage which hereafter m: 

e placed upon the railways subject to the Development and General Mori. 
gage. An immediate and wide distribution of these new bonds was 
vincing evidence of hearty apprcval of the issue by the investment 
munity. From the proceeds of this financing the short term notes 
paid off, as also was a loan owed to the War Finance Corporation. 


RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES. 


To all officers and employees who have faithfully and efficiently performed 
their duties, the thanks of the Board of Directors again are tendered. Espe- 
cially does the Board desire to record its appreciation and admiration of 
the service rendered by those loyal and courageous officers and employees 
who operated the railroad during the strike. 

_The Directors, with deep regret, record the death on August 11, 19 
of their esteemed asscciate Bishop John Carlisle Kilgo. 

Respectfully submitted, by order of the Board, 


FAIRFAx HARRISON, 


C 
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Table 3.—GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. ' 
\SSETS JIABILITIE® 
December 31, eee 31, December 31, December 
921. 1920. , 1921 1920 
Investments: Capital Stock: 

OS OO ee ees $349,621,233.47 $352,256,487.95 RIED, 03:5, 5:-a wind e Sotmndabalca an ae eee $120,000,000.00 $120,000,001 
Investment in Equipment................ 90,183,524.90 89,344,507.44 Rr ROR es ea 60,000,000.00 60,000.000.14 
Total Investment in Road and Equip- 900.006.29 Total Southern Railway Company Stock $180,000,000.00 $180,000,00 

WE. Siachiewnne Par etncasvebeeenes $439,804,758.37 $441, A ° Southern Ry.-Mobile & Ohio Stock Trust 
: : é Ss “ae ‘aoe REN 000s o0seaheraeuscwewn ieee $5,650,200.00  $5,650,200..0 

Cash Deposited in Lieu of Mortgaged Prop- $6,800.00 pnaee tn Bans et teva 
erty Sold... 01... eoeee cence es sees -800. $9,822.5 Long Term Debt (Table 4)...........2005. $237,318,500.00 $234,212,500.00 

Miscellanecus Physical Property.......... 989,206.59 918,982.98 th arell Trust Gillentions (Table 5).. 15,773,800.00 18°721,000. { 

Investments in Affiliated Companies: . es ee a 
 Sipeaenteese orev genie $35,224,658.76 $35,329,105.90 Total Long Term Debt.............. $255,092,300.00 $252,933,500. 
Bonds coe e eee error eerreesereeeserese 26,307,912.28 2 ,30 ’ ° Total Capital Liabilities Teens $438 742.500 00 $438.583.706 
SEE cnt atksasamiabechensdrsknonnash ee ee mnaeeens +38,742,500.00 $438, 
Nh 3 toca. roccskasseacessrécgeas 3,873,143.96  4,222,017.69 Governmental Grants: 

a apie Grants since July 1, 1914, in aid of Con- 
Total Investments in Affiliated Compa- $69,941,370.53 $72,795,460.01 struction J Deals da keginich ata ip aac $84,078.58 $84,078.58 
chet hws Ge eee beweee wie eae 4 ° ‘ 795, , soa eed éuiis 
Current Liabilities: 

Other Investments: Loans and Bills Payable................. $5,954,270.00 $7,880,270.00 
CE peor ctaratine he Aare Wo eee Ok orate $94,008.00 $94,007.00 Traffic and Car Service Balances Payable. 2,023,634.11 3,963.‘ 0s 
EG ea Dedesewehssss<ccaeheCeureres 2,658,913.45 5,158,913.45 Audited Accounts and Wages Payable....  14,592,011.25 21,126,811 
FOE vestheves tiecedesasconvents eax 421,460.24 418,680.17 Miscellaneous Accounts Payable.......... 2,399,027.75 2,975,59 

a Interest Matured, including interest due nee ‘esa ie - 

” ee BS See ee are 2,925,320.74 2,898,169.3 

Total Other Investments............ $3,174,381.69 $5,671,600.62 Dividends Matured Unpaid. ; 7 eee pene : 820.00 2'200.00 

SS ea Funded Debt Mature as Sr 32,589.8¢ 27 8 

Tot: ye : sSxererestnanetaee 3 7.18 $520,996,861.50 Unmatured Dividends Accrued........... 56,502.00 0 

PD iebboohnatns  eseanatate - Unmatured Interest Accrued............ 1,824,735.32 ( 
c —— aang | —— ho gpenan ages sate : er ae 
MEFENS S56St: “xpenses Accrued not vouchered......... »490,511.86 
i -,eeehpeeiwwebbedbereweebaceeeues $8,097 605.58 $7 969,141.67 Oth Cc “ii SN ent aia ae 1,089,.735.58 
gaeesrne sis cone ss exci’ t~06%* 8°475,700.50 3,062,487.10 ila nnaiacstain sieeeiecaotiass 

Loans and Bills Receivable.............. 867,662.92 532,810.19 Tctal Current Liabilities.........s- $32.709,963.33 7 

Traffic and Car Service Balances Receivable 2,720,022.19 2,522,554.16 sieht i 

Balances due from Agents and Conductors. 312,615.45 ithe Deferred Liabilities: 

Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable....... 7,006,758.98 ete Seciey Matevel MAM. o.cckcekas $1,291,545.53  $1,624,081.2 

Material and Supplies......... assoreeses eg tt i vot acta 

Interest and Dividends Receivable........ »277,280. 768,220.. . ; otiens 

Other Current Assets..........0ccsc00- $40,526.22 1,788,645.36 Unadjusted Credits: = ‘ieeeinee - eeem 

* <9 Se ORE oe 1,246,037.33 1,252,975 
Teed Costes ROG. cs occ cccsececes $42,771,327.59 $46,553,737.45 —- a cs a a ea Be 1°304.255 1 9762" 304 
fan Depreciation accrued on: 
Deferred Assets: sinnaenss 
5 i i es 31,268.41 139,899.4 
Working Fund Advances..........2++2:. $48,836.78 $40,547.06 Rail. Leased to Other Companies..... os py ee 22.508°413 
g ; iti : 1,246,037.33 1,252,975.32 ee ae 24,674, 508,413.4 
Cash and Securities in Insurance Fund.. 246, , qui . / ged mt 
Cash Deposited under North Carolina Rail- Equipment Leased from Other Companies a 63 yee R 363,124 
fo 6 pPeeedaaaydeeyepp treet 175,000.00 175,000.00 Ts ag Fyapmps glee ema ii aan nt ath 308,488.66 
Other Deferred Assets. .....0..eeeeeeees 86,383.33 442,910.46 ce ‘ 
j RE toe $31,546.222.77 $31,887, 
Total Deferred Assets..........+++++ $1,556,257.44  $1,911,432.84 Total Unadjusted Credits..... mnie ieschesdin less 
T j its: Corporate Surplus: 
Unadjusted Debits: Pp : z 
i id i Additions to Property, since June 30, 1907, = ; - 

ay od Premiums and ments Lean Figa $18,228.58 $67,189.23 through Income and Surplus.......... “re Page $1,¢ * 1 

Additions and Betterments ——— MEAS. cc ciscedsncdeceoneevennes 21,593.18 , 
Freight Claims; Foreign ileage an ——_—_— : - 
Sundry Items in Suspense....+..-+--- a 5,329,108.22 a Total Appropriated Surplus........-. $1,776,333.37 $1,675,5 

j i 4,822,851.14 Ey aes alsa 

Total Unadjusted Debits........-..- $3,347,336.80 $4,822, : ine 946 974:374.24 
€35.142,487.60 Profit and Loss—Balance..............+ $55,440,795.43 $46,974.,: 
Claim Against United States Government.. —-- + +++ $35,142,487. aetna <a ata 


Securities of the Company held by it: 
21 920 


1 2 
Unpledged $25,569,200.00 $7,452,200.00 
Pledged 48,014,000.00 58,495,000.00 


Totals. .$73,583,200.00 $65,947,200.00 
oc. $561,591,439.01 $609,427,370.53 
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Unadjusted Items (Net) Subject to Settle- 
ment of Claim with United States Govern- 
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October 14, 1922 


(Continued from page 726) 

Metolius to Bend. The companies have now agreed upon the 
joint use of the line of the Oregon-Washington between South 
Junction and Metolius and the Oregon Trunk desires to remove 
its tracks. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Authorized to Lease Subsidiaries—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has issued a certificate authorizing 
the acquisition by lease for 999 years of the Wheeling Terminal ; 
Englewood Connecting; South Chicago & Southern; Toledo, 
Columbus & Ohio River; Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati; Cincin- 
nati, Lebanon & Northern; Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley & Cincin- 
nati: Ohio Connecting; Indianapolis & Frankfort, and the Louis- 
ville Bridge & Terminal. 


SABINE & NECHES VALLEY.—Acquisition of Line Authorized.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a certificate 
authorizing this company to acquire and operate 11% miles of 
railroad from Deweyville to Gist, Texas, and to issue $100,000 
of stock, $82,000 of which, together with $24,000 of promissory 
notes, are to be used in payment for the railroad. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Petition for Rehearing of Dissolution Case 
Denied —The United States Supreme Court on October 9 denied 
this company’s petition for a rehearing of the case in which the 
court ordered a separation of the Central Pacific from the Southern 
Pacific. 


TERMINAL RaILroap ASSOCIATION OF ST. Lours.—The stock- 
holders on October 9 voted to increase the capital stock from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000. President Henry Miller said: 

The Terminal Railroad Association cf St. Louis has outgrown the origi- 
nal financial structure ef $50,000,000 made in 1902. At that time it could 
not be foreseen that the rail tonnage of this region would treble in 20 
years, In the light of this experience, the plan and scope must be broad- 
ened. It is of vital importance to this community and the railroads that 
transportation facilities be provided through which traffic may flow freely 
in increasing volume, and every impediment should be removed as early 
as possible. Hence, the stockholders and directors at today’s meeting 
voted to increase the authorized capital stock and bonded indebtedness from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000, to provide the financial means for improve- 
ments and future growth of the properties and to meet maturing obligations, 


VircGiIntIAN.—Ford Not Seeking Road.—President Clarence W. 
Huntington denies reports that Henry Ford has attempted to buy 
the Virginian er that any change in control or management of 
the road may be expected. 

According to dispatches from Norfolk, Ford has long sought 
a deep-water terminal for a steamship line which could handle 
his automobile export business, 


Western Pactric—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $5,500,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent bonds, 
the proceeds to be applied to the acquisition of 2,000 refrigerator 
cars and 106 automobile cars. It is proposed to sell the bonds 
at 94, 


Dividends Declared 


Morris & Essex Extensicn.—2 per cent, payable November 1 to helders 
of record October 24. 

Passaic & Delaware Extension.—2 per cent, payable November 1 to holders 
of record October 24. 

Pere Marquette.—Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly; preferred (account 
accumulated dividends) 1 per cent; prior preferred, 14% per cent, quarterly; 
all payable November 1 to holders of record October 14. 

Syracuse, Binghamton & New York.—3 per cent, 
November 1 to holders of record October 24. 

Utica, Chenango & Susquehanna.—3 per cent, payable November 1 to 
holders of record October 14. 


quarterly, payable 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
Oct. 10 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Wie GI 5 ncn sb needakcs ke etccnnexs 72.35 7258 5648 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Way TINE 26... seid sdc Ganwsiene eta 88.65 88.70 76.99 


‘He CHicaco UNion STATION, reported in the Railway Age of 
Aucust 12 as inquiring for 8 tractors and 200 trailers for use in 
the mail building, has ordered 6 tractors and the 200 trailers from 
the Mercury Manufacturing Company, Chicago, and 2 tractors 
from the Elwell-Parker Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Executive 


W. R. McGraw, superintendent of the St. Louis South- 
western, with headquarters at Pine Bluff, Ark., has been 
elected vice-president of the St. Louis Southwestern of Texas, 
and appointed general superintendent of the St. Louis South- 
western lines, with headquarters at Tyler, Tex. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Clarence R. Smith has been appointed auditor of the Cam- 
bria & Indiana with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., effec- 
tive September 20. 


Operating 


H. H. Hooper has been appointed superintendent of the 
Cambria & Indiana with headquarters at Colver, Pa., effective 
September 20. 


H. C. Brock has been appointed trainmaster of the Plains 
division of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Amarillo, Tex. 


M. O. Willard, supervisor of wages of the Oregon Short 
Lines, has been appointed assistant to the general manager, 
with headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


J. P. Johnson, assistant superintendent of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Prince Albert, Sask., has been 
promoted to superintendent of the Prince Albert division, 
with the same headquarters. 


D. W. Bowker, assistant superintendent of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, with headquarters at Illmo, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent, with headquarters at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., succeeding W. R. McGraw, promoted, and will be suc- 
ceeded by H. A. Dickey. 


A. C. McDamnell, general superintendent, purchasing agent 
and traffic manager of the Detroit, Bay City & Western, with 
headquarters at Bay City, Mich., has been appointed general 
manager, acting for the Detroit Trust Company, which has 
been appointed receiver of this road. 


J. W. Riley has been appointed district manager of the 
Car Service Division with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 
He will have the authority of the Car Service Division in 
the territory which includes terminals at St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Omaha, Council Bluffs, and other outlying 
points as may be directed. 


Traffic 


M. R. Scanlon has been appointed general agent of the 
Green Bay & Western, the Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western 
and the Ahnapee & Western, with headquarters at Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Mechanical 


O. M. Foster has been appointed district superintendent of 
motive power of the New York Central with headquarters at 
Collinwood, Ohio. W. R. Lye has been appointed district 
superintendent of motive power with headquarters at Elk- 
hart, Ind. 


H. Jefferson has been appointed road foreman of engines of 
the Second and Third Districts of the Plains division. of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Amarillo, 
Texas. W. C. Sherman has been appointed road foreman of 
engines of the First, Shattuck and Buffalo districts, including 
the Canadian terminal of the Plains division, with headquarters 
at Canadian, Texas. 












































730 RAILWAY AGE 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


J. H. Baker, whose promotion to assistant engineer of 
valuation of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, Cal., was reported in the Railway Age of August 26 
(page 403), was born April 30, 1882, at New York. He 
entered railway service in April, 1905, as a chainman on the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake and until November, 1905, was 
successively rodman and levelman. From November, 1905, 
to November, 1907, he was engaged in subdivision work at 
Los Angeles and levelman and transitman on location surveys. 
In February, 1907, he entered the service of the Western 
Pacific as a transitman and from February, 1908, to December, 
1908, he was in charge of engineering work at Townsite Bay 
Point, Cal. In January, 1909, he entered the employ of the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico as an instrumentman and remained 
with this road until March, 1910, when he was made engineer 
in charge of an irrigation project, which position he held until 
November, 1910 when he entered the valuation department of 
the Southern Pacific in which work he has been engaged 
until his recent promotion. 


H. A. Cassil, whose promotion to chief engineer of the Pere 
Marquette, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., was reported 
in the Railway Age of September 30, was born at Mt. Vernon, 
O. He entered railway 
service on January 1, 
1898, with the Cleve- 
land, Akron & Co- 
lumbia (Pennsylvania). 
He entered the employ 
of the Pere Marquette 
in 1901 where he held 
several positions includ- 
ing that of division en- 
gineer of the Detroit- 
Canadian division. He 
left this road in 1906 to 
become associated with 
the Canadian White 
Construction Company 
of Montreal, Que. Two 
years later he re- 
entered railway service 
in the maintenance of 
way department of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, where he re- 
mained until this company was absorbed by the Baltimore & 
Ohio. He was then in the service of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern and the Baltimore & Ohio in various capacities 
until the reorganization of the Pere Marquette in 1917, at 
which time he was appointed engineer maintenance of way, 
which position he has held until his recent promotion to chief 
engineer. 





H. A. Cassil 


A. J. Hammond, assistant chief engineer of the Chicago 
Union Station Company, whose resignation on September 30, 
to become associated with James O. Heyworth, engineer and 
contractor, Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age of 
October 7 (page 680), is a graduate of Rose Polytechnic 
Institute and a post graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He was engaged in municipal engineering 
work in Indiana up to 1898, on which date he entered 
railway service as an assistant engineer on the Van- 
dalia (Pennsylvania), with headquarters at Terre Haute, 
Ind., in which capacity he remained until 1901, when 
he engaged in private practice, at the same time being 
city engineer of South Bend, Ind. From 1909 to 1910, 
he was consecutively chief engineer of the Southern Michigan 
and Northern Indiana Electric Railways; bridge engineer of 
St. Joseph county, Ind., and consulting engineer of hydro- 
electric plants at South Bend and Elkhart, Ind., and Paw 
Paw, Mich. In 1910, he was appointed consulting engineer 
of the city of Chicago for the intake water tunnel at Seventy- 
third street and in 1911, chief engineer of the Bureau of 
Public Efficiency of Chicago. From 1912 to 1913, he was 
engineer of bridges and harbors of the same city during 
which time he designed the Michigan Boulevard, the Lake 
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street, the Chicago avenue, the Belmont avenue bridges, and a 
number of fixed bridges. In 1914, he became consulting engj- 
neer of the Chicago Union Station Company and in 1915 was 
promoted to assistant chief engineer in charge of the design 
and construction of the passenger terminal, which position he 
held until his resignation on September 30. 


Obituary 


H. Hall, president and general manager of the New Orleans 
& Lower Coast, with headquarters at New Orleans, La, 
died on September 28 from septicemia. 


Frank Owen Waldo, retired auditor of the Michigan Central, 
died in Detroit on October 4. Mr. Waldo was born in Ham- 
mond, New York, on December 11, 1854. He entered the ser- 
vice of the Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg (now New York 
Central) as a telegraph 
operator at DeKalb 
Junction, N. Y., in 1870. 
He continued in vari- 
ous capacities with that 
road until August 12, 
1876, when he entered 
the service of the 
Michigan Central as a 
clerk in the Auditor’s 
office. He served with 
that company  succes- 
sively as general book- 
keeper and chief clerk 
and on April 1, 1887, 
was appointed ticket 
accountant. He was 
promoted to assistant 
auditor on November 
1, 1892, and was ap- 
pointed auditor on October 8, 1908. Mr. Waldo retired from 
active service on account of ill health on June 1, 1918. 





F. O. Waldo 


Cecil A. Preston, valuation engineer of the Pennsylvania, 
died at Philadelphia on October 9. Mr. Preston was born in 
Philadelphia 70 years agc and was graduated from the 
Polytechnic College of 
Philadelphia in 1872 as 
a civil engineer. He at 
once entered railroad 
construction work, but 
he did not enter the 
service of the Pennsyl- 
vania until 1879. His 
first service with this 
company was in con- 
nection with surveys 
for new lines. On 
March 1, 1880, he 
was appointed assistant 
supervisor of the Balti- 
more section of the 
Northern Central; but 
after a few months he 
resigned and went to 
Mexico where he was 
engaged as _ principal 
assistant engineer of 
the Mexican National 
Construction Company, but returned to the Pennsylvania 
(Northern Central) in 1882 as assistant supervisor at York, 
Pa. He then served in various engineering positions until 
July, 1900, when he was appointed superintendent of the 
Elmira and Canandaigua divisions of the Northern Central 
with headquarters at Elmira, New York. In 1902 he was 
transferred in a similar capacity to Williamsport, and in the 
following year was appointed superintendent of the Middle 
division of the Pennsylvania at Altoona. In 1913 he was 
appointed valuation engineer, in which capacity he was 
serving at the time of his death. 





C. A. Preston 
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